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ADVERTISEMENT. 



My object in writing this little volume, is to 
afford a very numerous class of patients all 
requisite information as to their maladies ; 
and, at the same time, to place in their hands, 
in most cases, a decided remedy ; in others, 
certain alleviation and comfort. I have pre- 
fixed a description, divested as much as 
possible of technicalities, of the parts affected 
in Nervous Disorders, as well as of the ma- 
chinery, — so to speak — by which those affec- 
tions are produced : and I have done this, 
that the patient may see, to the full extent, 
the evils that will ensue by yielding unre- 
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sistingly, or, in despair, to the tyranny of 
these maladies ; and the benefits which may 
be derived by battling sturdily with the 
enemy. 

If I shall find that my suggestions have 
afforded any relief, and that even one patient 
has experienced a respite from his sufferings, 
I shall consider myself amply repaid for the 
labour with which the execution of my task 
has been attended. 

Upper Grafton Street, Fitzroy Square, 
November y 1828. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE BRAIN AND NERVES, 



In order to convey an accurate idea of the causes 
and effects of Nervous Disorders, it will be proper to 
give a brief description of the nerves themselves, of 
their origin and distribution. I shall, therefore, in 
this chapter, endeavour to explain, as succinctly as 
I can, the relation of the brain and its nerves ; so 
that the reader may see how intimately these minute, 
but important, organs are incorporated with every 
part of the living frame. 

The brain is a large, soft, pulpy mass, occupying 
the whole of the inside of the skull, and covered by 
three membranes. It gives origin to the nerves that 
supply the organs of sense, and, through the medium 
of its elpngation (the spinal marrow) to all the others; 
it is believed to be the receptacle of sensation and 
the instrument of thought ; but we have no certain 
or accurate ideas on this subject. As far as regards 
external or physical sensation, the brain is very 
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2 »THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

intimately concerned ; and injuries of this organ are 
amongst the most formidable and fatal of the cases 
which come under the notice of the surgeon. The 
modes by which injury is commonly communicated 
to the brain, are by concussion and compression. For 
example : a man receives a violent blow on the head, 
or falls from a great height, and is deprived of sen- 
sation : this is concussion or stunning ; and as soon 
as the brain has recovered from the shock, sensation 
returns, and the individual recovers. Another man 
receives a blow on the head, or falls upon his skull, 
and becomes senseless. Upon examination, a de- 
pression is found in the bone of the skull, and so 
long as this depression remains pressing on the brain 
within, so long will the functions of that organ be 
disturbed. This is compression. It is a fact, per- 
haps, not generally known, that fracture of the skull, 
an event frequently very dangerous, is, nevertheless, 
occasionally an antidote to compression and con- 
cussion. Its salutary effect may be thus instanced. 
If a watch fall on its back, the mainspring will break 
from the concussion : but if it fall on its face, the 
fracture of the glass obviates the concussion, and the 
spring is saved. It is just thus with the brain. 

But, teiTible as these evils are, they would be far 
more frequent were not the skull so admirably 
fashioned as to obviate, to a great extent, their 
several effects. We see a globular box, composed 
of bone, and containing some of the most delicate 
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and important parts of the human frame. This box 
is so formed that, by a certain degree of elasticity, 
its sides yield in one direction or another, thereby 
obviating the dangerous effects which would other- 
vnse accrue to its highly susceptible contents, from 
the violence or pressure of external force. Simple 
as the mechanism of the skull may appear to the 
uninitiated, the physiologist knows that it is not so. 
It is composed of two distinct tables or plates of bones^ 
between which is interposed a soft spungy substance, 
called diploe, from a Greek word^signifying to double. 
This complication of structure is made to answer 
a complication of purposes : namely, the inordinate, 
and consequently dangerous, vibration of hard sub- 
stances, and the introduction of sharp intru^lents. 
The first is prevented, by the fibrous, tough, and 
elastic outer table, assisted by the intermediate 
spongy substance ; while the inner table, from its 
dense and even glassy structure, presents a strong 
barrier to the admission of sharp instruments. On 
ordinary occasions, perhaps, such a construction as 
this would be suflScient ; but, in order to increase 
the strength of the defence, a most beautiful and 
curious contrivance has been added, by the union of 
the bones of the skull (eight in number) by Sutures. 
These Sutures, if carefully examined. Constitute a 
very perfect specimen of minute dove-tailing on the 
outside, while on the inside their edges are merely 
laid in contact. This difierence in their junction, 
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4 THE BRAIN AND NERVES. 

although apparently accidental, is the result of deli- 
berate contrivance ; for, while the tough and elastic 
outer table will well bear the roughness of the dove- 
tailing, the inner brittle table would be chipped all 
to pieces by such a process; besides, the delicate 
structure of the brain might be injured by it. The 
mode in which the Sutures act is, by adding to the 
strength and lightness of the skull, and by supplying 
a boundary to fractures. The construction of the 
skull will bear comparison with that of a wall, the 
arch of a bridge, or a dome ; its analogy to each of 
which Mr. Bell has traced and described, in his Ahi- 
mal Mechanics, in a very able manner; while its 
structure is so formed as to constitute a case, secure 
on all sides, and strengthened most where its expo- 
sure to injury is the greatest. 

Why, it has been asked, is not the skull as hard 
as a helmet? Because, if it were, the brain would 
be much more liable to injury from concussion. Thus 
the man who wears a helmet is more exposed to this 
evil than one who does not ; and this would be a 
very dangerous covering to the head were it not 
ornamented with horse-hair. If the skull were made 
of materials suflSciently dense and durable to resist 
the stroke of a sword, or any other weapon, the 
blow^ would stun the organs of intellect, and the 
vibration would affect sensibility. Accordingly, we 
find that the texture of the bones is not uniform. It 
is in fact the diiSPerent structure of these tables, and 
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the counteracting vibration which ensues from such 
a structure, that, in conjunction with their elasticity, 
resist so well the injurious effect of force and pres- 
sure. 

In a case thus constructed is the brain contained ; 
and notwithstanding the advanced state of physiolo- 
gical knowledge, the functions of the different parts 
of the brain are not iat all understood. We can de. 
monstrate with extreme accuracy every curious and 
beautiful part of this remarkable organ ; nay, Spur- 
zheim can unravel its convolutions with a dexterity 
almost marvellous : yet we know not how to apply 
the different works of the machine. This, however, 
we do know — and a very curious fact it is — that the 
very seat of all sensation should, in a great degree, 
be itself destitute of sensation. It is now well known 
tbat the outer, or, as it is called, the cortical, part of 
the brain is entirely devoid of feeling when in a 
natural and healthy state. Several ounces of this 
outer part of the brain have been lost by accident or 
disease, without any interference with the intellect 
of the individual, or with the functions of his frame. 
The present Duke of Manchester met with an acci- 
dent by which a piece of his skull was kicked away 
by a horse, with a portion of the brain also. It is 
only when the medullary or innermost portion of the 
brain (from which indeed the nerves directly derive 
their origin), is irritated or compressed, that those 
serious evils ensue which are so detrimental to the 
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functions of life. Although the outer part of the brain 
is devoid of feeling, the organ, taken collectively, is 
most abundantly supplied with blood ; indeed so 
profuse is this supply, that the blood has been sup- 
posed to circulate in the brain in a proportion four 
times greater than in any other part of the body. For 
this purpose its blood-vessels are large and nume- 
rous ; and it is necessary that they should be so; for 
if the blood flows too rapidly through this organ, or 
if there were not a suflScient number of vessels to 
contain and circulate it, the intellect becomes disor- 
dered, and the ideas are engendered in a rapid, 
irregular, and hurried manner. 

I have said that the nerves arise from the brain, 
and from its elongated continuation, the spinal mar- 
row. From the brain itself only nine pairs (for 
these, and all the other nerves, except one or two, 
arise in pairs), have their origin, and they supply 
the organs of sense, and, by means of a communica- 
tion which I shall presently explain, the most impor- 
tant of the internal organs. From this commu- 
nication it will be seen how plentifully the nerves 
are distributed over the body, and how intimately 
they communicate with each other, thereby consti- 
tuting a most complete, and almost interminable sym- 
pathy between parts remotely situated from each other. 

While the nerves arising from the brain are thus 
applied, those (thirty pairs in number), which have 
their origin in the spinal marrow are distributed to 
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the limbs and to other less noble parts. And here 
we must pause to admire the beautiful mode in 
which their source, the spinal marrow, is protected 
by the spine. The spine is one of the most beautiful 
parts of the body. Independently of its use as a 
secure case for the spinal marrow, it is the fulcrum 
to which many muscles are attached. There is 
another purpose also, and a very important one, 
which is effected by the spine, and that is, to defend 
the brain from the injuries which we have men- 
tioned. This is done by its very curious construc- 
tion, as well as by its figure. Its construction is so 
constituted as not merely to contain and defend the 
spinal marrow from injury, but to allow of very great 
mobility. To effect the first object, a mere bony 
cylinder would have been quite enough ; but we 
need not point out how incompatible such a forma- 
tion would have been to the purposes which the 
spine really does perform ; and in order to perform 
these purposes well and easily, it is composed of 
twenty-four bones (verUbrcB), each bending a little, 
each joined in a peculiar manner to its fellow, and 
all yielding in such a degree, as to permit that flex- 
ibility which is necessary to the free and frequent 
motions of the body. Now, it is clear that if the 
union of these vertebrae were bony, there would not 
be the requisite degree of flexibility in the spine ; 
but to provide for this, there is a layer of elastic 
gristle, interposed between each bone, permitting it to 
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approach and play a little in the motions of the body. 
It is the elasticity of this substance, with that of a 
strong membrane which passes from on^ vertebra to 
another, that enables the spine to bear heavy weights, 
and to move about so extensively. The form of the 
spine, somewhat similar to the italic lettery, is ad- 
mirably adapted to receive shocks which might 
otherwise be prejudicial to the brain and its own 
contents. By yielding in the direction of its curves, 
it forms a perfect spring, " admirably adapted," to 
use Mr. Bell's words, " to cany the head without 
jar or injury of any kind." 

Although the nerves emanate from the brain and 
spinal marrow, they are, on many accounts, different 
from these in structure : while the brain and spinal 
marrow are soft and delicate, the nerves are firm 
and tough, and exquisitely sensitive. They are en- 
veloped in membranes, which impart to them 
additional strength and great elasticity, and enable 
them to pass through the most moveable parts of the 
body, without being bruised or even compressed, 
leaving their functions entirely unimpeded. The 
nerves, it is true, are composed of the same mate- 
rials as the brain and marrow ; but in their progress 
through the body, this material is disguised by the 
peculiar structure of their membranes : but (and 
it is a curious fact), the extremities of the nerves 
are again reduced to the same delicate, pulpy, soft 
texture as that of the brain itself. 
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The nerves are distributed over the body in a 
manner similar to the blood vessels, and there are 
bnt few structures of the body that are not influ- 
enced by their action. Their sensibility, or rather 
their power of imparting sensation, depends entirely 
upon the perfection of their functions, and upon 
their direct and unobstructed continuity with the 
brain ; for, if the trunk of a nerve be divided, the 
sensation of the parts which is suppUed with feeling 
will be lost, and the power of the will over the 
limb, to a certain extent, destroyed ; but the mis- 
chief will extend no further than the loss of feeling, 
the nutrition and growth of the parts continue, and 
the action of those parts, over which the will has no 
control (as the muscular motion of the arteries) 
remains uninjured. 

But although the nerves be thus distributed, like 
the blood-vessels, there is a peculiarity in their 
action, which the blood-vessels do not possess. If 
arterial bljjod be sent to a part, it matters not by 
what artery it is sent ; if it be arterial^ or oxydized 
blood, the purpose is effectually answered. It is not 
so with the nerves ; for each nerve, or rather ^e^ of 
nerves, has its own organ to supply, —its own peculiar 
function to perform. This peculiar organization, how- 
. ever, is more particularly situated in the extremity 
or termination of the nerve, for the mere trunk of a 
nerve is not endowed with any peculiar influence. 
Thus, if we wound the trunk of any nerve, we shall 
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always experience the same result : there will be an 
undefinable sensation of pain^ and convidsions or 
spasms of the muscles of the part ; but the parti- 
cular sense or organ^ to which that nerve is destined 
to convey its influence, will not be injured. 

Researches in comparative anatomy, where our 
range is so extensive, prove to us, that the particular 
habits of all classes of animals have been duly and 
most diligently considered by their Almighty Maker, 
in the size and distribution of their nerves. 

The nerves of an animal are in strict proportion 
to the size of his body, and they bear in their distri- 
bution and offices, a close and careful relation to his 
necessities, and to the perfection of those organs by 
which these necessities are supplied. If the pro- 
curing of his food depend upon the acuteness or 
power of the organ of smell ; or upon the ears, or 
the eyes, or the tongue, or even upon the bill ; an 
additional supply of nerves is provided, or a peculiar 
apparatus of nerves is bestowed for the purpose of 
contributing to this want. There is another provi- 
sion connected ^th the nerves, which will strike the 
attentive observer very forcibly. Although in every 
instance, where the use of the organ is not absolutely 
essential to life, we have a complete control over that 
organ, or nearly so; yet, where the vital functioji 
depends upon a constant and perfect action of any 
organ, we have no control whatever over that^organ. 
Thus, we may close the eye, or the ear, or the nose, 
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and so shut out the senses which these organs sup- 
ply : but we cannot suspend the action of the hearty 
or of the lungs, or of the curious apparatus by which 
the essential process of respiration is performed. 
These are organs whose perpetual motion is abso- 
lutely necessary to the grand work of existence ; and 
thereforey nature has guarded these functions from 
interruption or suspension, by making them entirely 
independent of the will, and less immediately depen- 
dent upon the functions of the brain. 

And here a new subject of wonder and admiration 
opens before us, as we proceed to consider the man- 
ner in which these vital organs are supplied with 
nervous energy, and connected with other parts of 
the frame by means of these well-adapted nerves. 

The nerves which are sent to the vital or internal 
parts, are a distinct class of themselves, and are 
formed by contributions from some of the nerves of 
the senses. This class has been called the Ganglionic 
Systefu, from the existence of numerous Ganglia 
throughout the whole extent of its course. These 
Ganglia are a sort of net work, or extensive union of 
several nerves, bound together by membranes, and 
appearing, in some parts, like a knot ; in others, like 
a diffused, pulpy swelling. It is supposed that a 
Ganglion answers two purposes ; namely, the more 
perfect and extensive propagation of nervous energy, 
by affording a medium of conununication with 
different nerves ; and the imparting of additional 
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energy to the nerves which form it. The commence- 
ment of this system is in the brain^ whence it issues 
in a complete and tangible form, under the appro-, 
priate name of " the Great Sympathetic Nerve.^' 
No sooner has it left the brain, than it immediately 
begins to add to its powers by the fomfation of 
Ganglia, and by its consequent union with the nerves 
of the different oi^ns in the neck, and of the parts 
adjacent. In its progress downwards, it sends 
branches of communication to the heart, lungs, and 
stomach ; and after forming a lai^e Ganglion; imme- 
diately under the latter organ, proceeds to supply 
the bowels, and all the internal organs, with their 
large proportion of nervous influence, communicating 
in its course most freely with the nerves from all 
parts of the body. 

From the distribution of this very important nerve, 
we are now enabled to account for the extensive and 
extraordinary sympathy which exists between parts 
so remote from each other, and, apparently, uncon- 
nected by any reciprocity of function. Above all 
will it shew us the influence which the mind has 
over the body, and how the different senses are dis- 
torted and deranged from a corresponding derange- 
ment of the internal organs. Here is a direct, con- 
tinuous, and most sensitive sympathy between the 
senses and all parts of the body ; and there are few 
of us who have not, at some period or other of our 
lives, experienced a proof of its influence. 
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Let me revert again to the fact of these nerves 
being independent of the will; and of their enabling 
the different organs, which they supply, to continue 
their functions without suspension or interruption. 
When I say that the will has no power over these 
nerves, I mean, that a person cannot control the 
actions of the vital organs, as he can those of his 
arms, or legs, or hands, Sec, that is, while he is in 
health. But a very little observation shews us, 
that certain passions of the mind, or irregularities of 
living, and several other causes, have an especial 
and powerful influence over these organs, as far as a 
derangement merely of their functions is concerned ; 
thus establishing what Mr. Charles Bell calls '^a 
reciprocal influence between the nerves and the vital 
organs." We all know that violent rage, continued 
grief, or anxiety, deep study, and even great joy, 
very materially interfere with the healthy actions of 
the frame ; and, if continued, eventually affect the 
whole nervous system. " We must be sensible," 
observes Mr. Bell, " how often the exercise of the 
passions, and even the images which occupy the 
mind, produce physical changes on the body.'* This, 
indeed, is the rationale of Nervous Disorders, and I 
shall now proceed to sho^ the effects of physical 
sympathy on the frame, and to illustrate it by appro- 
priate examples ; concluding the present chapter 
vrith the following admirable observation from Boyle. 
" The works of God are so worthy of their author. 
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that, beside the impresses of his wisdom and good- 
ness, left; as it were^ upon their surfaces, there are a 
great many more curious and excellent tokens and 
effects of Divine Artifice, in the hidden and inner- 
most recesses of them. And these are not to be 
discovered by the slight glances of the lazy and the 
ignorant, but require the most attentive and prying 
inspection of curious and well-qualified minds:' 
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CHAP. II. 



ON PHYSICAL SYMPATHY. 



I HAVE shown the reader how minutely the nerves 
traverse the body ; and how copiously all the inter- 
nal organs are supplied with nervous energy. I have, 
also, pointed out the close and continuous connec- 
tion that exists between the organs of sense, the 
external parts of the body, and all the important 
viscera through the medium of that nerve which 
is emphatically called '^ The Great Sympathetic 
Nerve. ^* The reader has learnt how this extraordi- 
nary nerve, after communicating freely with the 
nerves of the upper part of the body, sends branches 
to the throat, the heart, the lungs, the diaphragm 
(midriff) and other muscles of respiration; the 
stomach, the liver, and the other organs of the 
belly, thereby supplying a vast extent of nervous 
power and communication ; and, having learnt this, 
we can be at no loss to account for those strange 
and uncomfortable sensations, which, in Nervous 
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Disorders, so extensively pervade the body. By 
paying even a slight degree of attention to this 
interesting subject, the meanest capacity may readily 
perceive the Physical Sympathy which exists be- 
tween the different parts of the frame, however 
distant they may be from each other; and more 
particularly the manner in which the various oi^ans 
of sense are affected from a derangement of the 
stomach and its accessary organs. It will be neces- 
sary to bear all this in mind, in order to understand 
details which might otherwise appear incongruous 
and improbable ; and with this index before him, 
the reader will readily comprehend all that may be 
said with regard to those distressing and complicated 
maladies, which are colloquially termed Nervous. 

In order, however, to render the subject still more 
intelligible, as well as to imbue it with a greater 
degree of interest, I shall now proceed to offer some 
observations on what is usually called Sympathi/, 
accompanying such observations with pertinent illus- 
trations. 

Sympathy is an action or sensation produced 
in one part, in consequence of an impression made 
upon another; and, after what has been said, it 
is clear, that sympathy is conveyed through the 
medium gf the nerves, which are so beautifully dis- 
tributed over the whole body, so that the different 
organs, with which they communicate, become more 
or less affected. Next to the brain the stomach is 
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most extensive in its sympathies ; it is, in fact, the 
centre of sympathy; ** If," to borrow the words of 
a late amusing writer, '' the most minute fibre of th# 
human frame be hurt, intelligence of the injury 
instantaneously arrives, and the stomach is disturbed 
in proportion to the importance of the member, and 
the degree in which it is offended :"* and when the 
stomach itself is primarily affected, the whole system 
will more or less participate in its derangement. 
This, therefore, clearly establishes the stomach as an 
organ of extensive sympathy, and in this character, 
we shall now proceed to consider it. 

We have all of us experienced the sympathy between 
the mind and the stomach, when any thing has 
occurred which particularly affects our feelings. I 
have known sudden joy instantly take away the 
a'ppetite, and excite the bowels to action; and I 
have known the following effect produced by grief. 
A gentleman with a very bad digestion, irregular 
habits, and obstinate state of bowels, received some 
very unpleasant intelligence, and was soon after 
seized with a violent relaxation of his bowels. In 
this condition he sent for me, and I found him a 
good deal reduced, and suffering very considerably 
fix)m the effects of the malady. His situation was 
sufficiently embarrassing, as the intelligence which 
he had received, rendered necessary his immediate 
departure from town ; so that his anxiety to accom- 

* Kitchener's Peptic Precepts, 1 94. 
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plish an impossible object, no doubt aggravated his 
complaint. On the evening of the same day, he 
received another communication, countermanding 
his departure, and removing the unpleasant effects of 
the previous intelligence. His diarrhoea which had 
stubbornly resisted the usual remedies, now left him 
as suddenly as it had attacked him, and he got 
quite well. 

The stomach sympathises also with the general 
wants of the machine, producing the sensations of 
hunger and thirst. Here we may pause to admire 
the wisdom of our Creator in thus furnishing us with 
a monitor to apprize us of the necessity of repairing 
these wants ; so that the important process of feeding 
is not left to our own reason, but to an instinct, 
which is much more safe and sure in its operation ; 
and while we are induced to take in food and drink, 
to remove the disagreeable impressions occasioned 
by hunger and thirst, we are, at the same time, and 
without any premeditated intention on our part, fur- 
nishing the machine with a proper supply of mate- 
rial to repair the wear and tear of its operations. It 
has been supposed, that the sensation of hunger is 
produced by the stimulus of the Gastric juice ; 
which, being secreted, and having nothing to act 
upon, iiTitates the stomach, and causes the sensa- 
tion. But we know that some animals are in a 
torpid state during the winter, and that at this time 
they experience no hunger, for as there is no waste, 
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SO is there no necessity for any repair. Again, a 
person labouring under disease, is unable to take 
food, but as soon as the disease leaves him, his 
appetite becomes ravenous. This excessive hunger, 
however, is not of long duration, as it lasts only 
until the constitution has regained the loss which it 
bad sustained by the sickness. These are sufficient 
proofs that hunger and thirst are produced by sym- 
pathy, and not by the irritation of the Gastrio 
juice. 

^ There is a very remarkable sympathy between the 
Vascular System and the stomach, as has been 
proved by experiment. Dr. Haighton threw an 
emetic into the circulation of a dog, and found that 
vomiting was produced in as short a time as when 
taken into the stomach itself. Some physiologists 
assert, that the blood-vessels are only intended to 
carry blood ; and that any other fluid introduced 
into them, will excite disorder in the system : but 
water has been injected into the vessels, both here 
and in France, without the production of any bad 
effect. To prove this fact more distinctly. Dr. 
Haighton injected a cathartic in the same manner as 
he did the emetic ; and it affected the bowels in the 
same time as it would have acted, if administered by 
th^ mouth. 

In the instance which we have adduced, the 
sitomach has been only affected in a secondary 
4egree, but we shall now show that it may receive 

c2 
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primary impressions through the means of sympathy. 
If we take cordials into the stomachy they commu- 
Bicate a pleasurable sensation^ and quicken the 
circulation, the vascular system being sensibly ex- 
cited by them. Bark and steel, with some oth^r 
medicines, are not to be detected in the mass of 
blood by the ordinary xshemical tests. These me- 
dicines, therefore, must affect the vascular system 
sympathetically, or. else be so changed in their 
properties by digestion, as to lose their primitive 
characters. 

. Irritability, or other derangement of the stomach 
and bowels, is the cause of very extensive and dis- 
tressing sympathy ; which may be readily iufenred 
from the capacity and extent of the intestinal canal, 
and the bountiful manner in which it is supplied 
with nerves. When the stomach is in a sound state^ 
and digestion properly performed, the spirits are 
buoyant, the mind is active, and the body hght and 
comfortable ; but when this organ is out of order^ a 
contrary state of things occurs. Languor, debility, 
both of mind and body, disiiicUnation to exert our 
faculties, with melancholy, disturbed rest, and disa- 
gpreeable dreams, are the inevitable consequences. 
We have already seen, that the grateful and exhila- 
rating effects of cordials are produced by sympathy ; 
in like manner are the deleterious results of narcotic 
poisons occasioned. The stomach is first affected^ 
then the brain, through the medium of the nerves^ 
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and th^i the whole frame by the same chamiel 
of communication. Fever, delirium^ and violent 
convulsions have been produced by a pin sticking in 
the coats of the stomach ; and we all know what a 
surprising variety of symptoms are caused by the 
irritation of worms, either in the stomach or the 
bowels. Convulsions in children are often caused 
by some irritating substances in the stomach or 
bowels; as indigested food^ or even too large a 
quantity of their proper aliment ; and convulsions 
from such a cause have even proved fatal. In adults 
the same evils have been produced^ and by the same 
causes ; and it is a common thing for head-ache, 
confused vision, and transient giddiness, to depend 
either upon indigested food in the stomach, or an 
accumulation of feeces in the bowels. 

This subject is so interesting, and concerns us all 
so intimately, that I shall venture to prosecute it a 
little further. Every dyspeptic patient knows how 
greatly the head and the heart are affected by wind, 
or any other noxious matter in the stomach. The 
distressing head-ache, palpitations of the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, and unpleasant flushings 
which ensue : and few of us are unacquainted with 
the effects of drunkenness, to the consideration of 
which, however, I shall direct the reader's attention 
more particularly in another chapter. I am ac- 
quainted with a lady, who, being of a very nervous, 
sensitive temperament, is exceedingly troubled with 
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attacks of indigestion^ the approach of which is 
always indicated by the temporary loss of sight, 
leaving a most distressing head-ache and nausea. 
Inflammation of the eyes is frequently caused by an 
irritable stomach; so are several other external inflam- 
mations. Vomiting is to be excited by irritating the 
fauces or throat ; while nausea diminishes the strength 
and volume of the pulse, excites perspiration, and 
sometimes increases the flow of the saliva and urine. 
The most remarkable effects of sympathy, which the 
ingenuity of modem times has discovered, is thai 
produced by the application of Croton oil. If the 
tongue be only touched with it, the most violent 
action of the bowels immediately ensues."*^ 

The sympathy between the stomach and liver is, 
as we all know, very great, from the proximity of 
these organs, and the consequent free communica- 
tion of their nerves. Perhaps there never was an 
instance where the liver was extensively deranged, 
without an accompanying derangement of the sto- 
miach: the pain so generally felt under the blade 
bone in " Liver Complaints," is caused by direct 
physical sympathy. Dr. Whyte, who wrote on 
this subject about the middle of the last century, 
mentions having twice seen, in cases of suppuration 
of the liver, the patients affected with a numbness 

* Boyle mentions the cases of several individuals who were 
purged by smelling to a carthartic medicine. See his Usefulness 
of Experimental Philosophy, part 2nd, p. 242. 
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and debility of the right arm, thigh and leg — of 
course through the medium of the nerves. 

Affections of the kidneys, and their excretory 
ducts (the ureters), frequently occasion considerable 
sympathetic disturbance, as nausea, vomiting, con- 
stipation of the bowels, and fever. Gravel, either in 
the kidney or in the ureter, communicates great 
irritation to the bladder, and frequently causes in- 
flammation in the urethra. If one kidney be inflamed, 
the functions of the other will be diminished ; and 
when a stone is passing through the ureter into the 
bladder, the testis of the same side will often 
become hard, swelled, and painfully drawn upwards. 
In renal calculus there is not only pain in the middle 
of the thigh, but that part , is actually sore to the 
touch ; thus proving that, although in this case the 
sympathy originates in the kidney, it positively 
causes a local affection in the thigh, dependant, 
probably, upon some vascular fulness. The same 
fact will apply to the pain which is felt in the 
shoulder, in consequence of a diseased liver. See 
Parry's, Elements of Pathology, &c., 263. 

We have already seen, by the stomach and liver, 
that orgsms which are very near each other, al- 
though performing different functions, are strongly 
influenced by sympathy. This is also the case 
with the bladder and rectum. All irritating dis- 
orders of the one, will correspondingly affect the 
other ; and if the malady be severe, the stomach 
and the whole nervous system will surely sym- 
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pathi^e^ as we see ^sfiy ia .bad .^ea^Qfr. af^^pillm;: 
as well as in aggravated forms of iqflam^d iPr^ir 
trate Glands. But the most remarkable instaAce of 
sympathy connect^ with these organs, is the ciinoi^ 
burning sensation, which is felt, after making wateip^ 
in the glans penU, when there is a stone ia the: blad« 
der. , There is no pain, generally, in any part -pfthe^ 
urethra, but a burning sensaticoi in the glans^t just 
as if a hot needle were pressed upon it. 

It would not be proper here to enter into a de? 
tailed examination of those important changes which 
take place in both sexes on their accession to pur 
berty. This, indeed, is. one of the most interesting 
subjects which can possibly engage the attention of 
the physiologist; and, in prosecuting it diligently 
and closely, he will perceive some of the most beau-* 
tiiul examples of Physical Sympathy. The physical 
change is first produced, and as the different organs 
become more fully developed, that moral alteration 
is effected, which is evinced in every word, look, 
and action, of the new being. 

: " Nee minus notum est," observes the great Har- 
v^y, '^ quanta virgini alteratio contingat, increscente 
primum et tepefacto utero: pubescit nempe, coloratior 
evadit, mammae protuberant, pulchrior vultus renidit, 
splendent oculi, vox canora, incessus gestus, sermo, 
ooGinia decora fiunt:" 

As sympathy is so extensively propagated by the 
devdopement of these important organs, so is it 
always intimately connected with them afterwards. 
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m&r^ especially in females. To prove this we need 
only allude to the disturbance which is created in 
the general system of some females at the time of 
menstruation ; and more especially the strong sym- 
pathy that exists between the uterus and the breasts. 
We will go a step farther, and adduce the state of 
pregnancy in support of our position, when a multi- 
tude of very curious sympathetic affections are dere- 
loped. And lastly, we shall presently observe how 
far the uterus is affected, and how far other parts of 
the body sympathise with it in those nervous affec 
tions, which are called hysterical.* 

1 have thus cursorily described the sympathy 
connected with the different internal organs : there 
are some few interesting particulars relating to the 
senses, which I shall now proceed to enumerate. 

It must be evident to all who are at all conversant 
with the influence of the mind over the body, that 
the operation of the senses must conduce very 
materially to the propagation of sympathy. It is 
through the medium of the senses that various 
mental emotions, such as surprise, suspense, and 
vexation, will produce or renew some inflammatory 
affections^— as gout and rheumatism, and other ma- 

* With regard to the extreme iDconyenieoce which some 
females suffer from menstruatioo, I have found a few drops of 
laudanum of great use in allaying the irritation, and assuaging 
the paio. Ten drops of laudanum in a wine-glass full of cam- 
phor julep, will usually afford the desired relief, without at all 
interfering with the fimction. 
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ladieSi as jaundice^ diarrhcea, and dyspepsia. So, 
through the same medium, anger will flush the 
face, and produce bleeding from the nose; and 
incipient fever has been known to vanish in a few 
seconds by the mere operation of fear. 

We are all familiar with sneezing, which may be 
occasioned either by some pungent odour applied to 
the nose, or to a bright light falling suddenly upon 
the eye. Fear or sudden terror will cause the 
blood to recede from the superficial vessels, and 
make the countenance fall. Hiccup is often stopped 
by terror, surprise, or any other strong and sudden 
emotion ; while the sight or smell of grateful food, 
causes a copious flow of saliva in the mouth of ^ 
hungry man; or, in common parlance, makes the 
mouth water; so do the sight and smell of aqid^ 
and fruit, or even the recollection of them. The 
recollection, also, of unpleasant substances, will 
have a similar efiect. 

This increase of secretions from mental causes is 
very curious ; and may be instanced by some very 
remarkable examples. Every one who possesses a 
nervous, irritable, fidgetiy disposition, knows how 
the secretion of urine is augmented by anxiety, 
worry, and vexation. Tears are produced by joy, 
sorrow, admiration, and bodily pain. " Parental 
affection," says Dr. Parry,* " will, according to very 

* Elements of Pathology and Therapentics, 383-4. 
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common experience^ occasion a copious secretion of 
milk ; while the proximity and dislike of a strange 
milker, will cause the milk, as the phrase is^ not to 
come down. In the human race I have known a 
lady, who had long ceased to nurse, in whose breasts 
a copious secretion of milk was produced by hearing 
any child cry.*' 

'' Various mental affections occasion sweating ; and 
in one patient the mere recollection of ham, cheese, 
and certain other kinds of food, whic^h he much 
liked, but which disagreed with his stomach, imme- 
diately produced above his head a degree of sweat- 
ing, which could be compared to nothing, but his 
having dipped his whole head in water.'* 

" Great surprise will often bring on a violent 
fit of bile. The same cause frequently occasions 
diarrhoea. An increased secretion of urine is a 
common effect of fear, and other mental emotions in 
man and other animals.*' 

Muci, h membran^ genitalium utriusque sexfis 
propria, secretionem copiosam gignit libido. 

There is one organ which (so to speak) is an 
extensive conductor of sympathy — and this is the 
skin. When we consider the structure, which is 
somewhat elaborate ; the use, which is very import- 
ant ; and the extent of this oi^an, we shall be at no 
loss to comprehend its sympathetic qualities. With 
the brain and the stomach, it possesses quick 
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and powerful sympathy, which is ptoYed by blush- 
ing; and paleness, as concerned with the brain; 
and by perspiration, from the effect of diaphoretic 
medicines ; by certain eruptions, particulariy fhos^ 
claused by eating muscles, and * other indigestible 
food, and by certain uneasy sensations, especially 
those of itching and tingling, caused in the isatiie 
way, or, in some constitutions, by taking opium and 
other narcotics. There is this, also, to be consi' 
dered, with regard to the skin — namely, that it iis a 
continuation of the membrane which lines the dif- 
ferent internal caYities ; as are also its differently- 
reflected laminae. Por instance, the membrane 
lining the nose, mouth, throat, &c., is directly con- 
nected with the external skin : and this will account 
for many affections of external organs, and will ex- 
plain how much their cure depends upon a healthy 
state of the stomach and bowels. This doctrine 6f 
continuous membranes is extremely interesting, and 
exceedingly useful as a guide to the practitioner in 
the treatment of local disorders : it is one of thos^ 
leading practical points which he should always 
bear diligently in his mind. 

The skin, independently of its uses as the organ of 
touch, has other important functions to perform. 
These functions are chiefly subservient to the ab- 
straction of superfluous heat from the body; for, 
according to the activity of the circulation is the 
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heat of the body ; and according to the activity pF 
the circulation, , ia the quantity of perspiration in 
health. By this perspiration, and the change of the 
perspired fluid into vapour, the heat pf the body is 
carried off. In a cold atmosphere, perspiration 
ceasing, the vital heat is retained; in a wanner 
temperature, the perspiring action being excited, 
the heat of the body is carried off. But the more 
important functions of the skin is to be contemplated 
in its effect on the general activity of the vascular 
system, and in the vicarious action virhich takes place 
between it and the internal organs. The similarity 
of functions performed in the lungs and by the skin, 
lead us to attend to the injury of the former by the; 
impression of cold on the surface, and by the 
checking of perspiration. The fact, also, that per^ 
spiration is altered in degree by the progress of di-* 
gestion, induce me to attend to the many occasions 
in which we see disorders of the viscera — ^particu- 
larly of the stomach and liver — affecting the skin. 
The imperfection of the function of perspiration, 
when the stomach and bowels are deranged, induce 
us not only to remark the symptoms of internal di8r» 
eases-, as indicated by the state of the skin, but to 
takie ,the means of exciting the latter by blisters, Su3<, 
aei a remedy for them. In the same manner will the 
secretion from the kidneys be affected by the con- 
dition of the skin, and of the perspiring action; 
in short, there is a great and continual, and most 
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important sympathy between all the functions of the 
body and the functions of the skin."*^ 

One very distressing affection connected with the 
skin I must mention, before I bring these cursory 
observations to a close. Nervous females often suffer 
from a determination of blood to the skin of the face, 
and sometimes the greater part of the body, which 
is very different from blushing. It is accompanied 
with, and probably produced by, an increased ao- 
tion of the heart, being attended with a flushing 
and great heat of the skin, and in an instant, suc- 
ceeded by perspiration, after which the skin becomes 
cold, and the action of the heart is diminished, oflen 
in an undue degree — occasionally, even so far as to 
induce fainting. All the steps of the process are 
performed in a very rapid manner, leaving the patient 
much exhausted. In some parts of the country this 
affection is denominated " Hot Blooms.'* 

I have now adduced as many examples as are 
necessary to convince the reader of the great extent 
to which sympathy may be propagated ; in conclu- 
sion, however, I would remind him of the excessive 
constitutional disturbance which accompanies, or 

* The French and Italians attribute very great importance 
to the profuse perspiration of the feet. Iii a late number of 
die Medical and Phystical Journal, are some extracts from a paper 
on this subject, by which it seems that many serious maladies are 
prevented by this process, and many terrible evils entailed by its 
suppression. The subject is certainly worthy of attention— par- 
ticularly in warm climates. 
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ensues from any local mischief, whether that mis- 
chief be the result of disease or accident. If any 
organ be affected with inflammation^ there is more or 
less fever attendant upon the evil. If any limb be 
fractured or much injured^ fever to a certain degree 
will surely ensue ; and^ occasionally, surgical opera- 
tions are followed by so much nervous irritation, as 
to destroy the patient. A very curious and remark- 
able exemplification of the physical effects of sym- 
pathy, has occurred after an extraordinary and 
hazardous operation — amputation at the hip joint, 
for instance. More than one case of this kind has 
been followed by abscess in the liver, and other 
extensive glandular derangement. How these 
changes are effected we cannot precisely tell ; but in 
medicine, as well as in natural philosophy, it is 
often sufficient, at least for the purposes of practice, 
to know the certainty of some particular phenomena, 
without being able exactly to account for their occur- 
rence. " SuflScit," as Cicero has observed, " si 
quid fiat intelligamu», etiam si quomodo quidque 
fiat ignoremus." 



CHAP. III. 

CAUSES OF NERVOUS DISORDERS. 

There is no class of disorders more painful to the 
patienty or more perplexing to the practitioner, than 
that which comprehends those maladies which are 
colloquially called nervous. These disorders have 
been variously defined ; but without entering into a 
discussion. on the technical jargon of (he schools, it 
may be observed, that those disorders only are to be 
termed nervous, which consist originally of a morbid 
state of sensation, unattended by any decided alte- 
ration of structure. 

All the organs of the body may be perfectly sound, 
although their functions may be irregular and dis- 
turbed, causing, as we shall presently see, a dis- 
tressing degree of nervous derangement. It is of the 
greatest importance to bear this distinction in mind, 
both as influencing the means of cure, and as indi- 
cating the prognosis of the disease ; for it must be 
sufficiently evident, even to the most superficial 
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observer, that if there be an absolute alteration of 
structure in any internal organ, as the liver, stomach, 
lungs, &c., the practitioner's attention must first be 
directed to the amendment of such organ, before 
he can hope to cure, or even to alleviate, those 
symptoms which he, or his patient, may consider 
nervous. Besides, he will not have so good a pro- 
bability of success in his treatment, if the root of the 
malady be in a diseased viscus ; for well do we know 
that mischief of this description is rarely to be 
eradicated. 

With regard to nervous aifections, then, the first 
point to be considered and ascertained is, whether 
they are symptomatic, or idiopathic : in other words, 
whether they be dependent upon some previous 
and still existing structural disease, or whether they 
have originated without such previous cause. It is 
to those disorders, which may be classed under the 
latter of these denominations, that I shall mainly 
dii^ct the reader's attention, intending to touch only 
incidentally upon the others ; and I shall pursue the 
following order in treating of them. I shall first 
point out the constitution, temperament, and condi" 
tion, most liable to nervous affections; then the: 
most usual causes that induce them ; then the symp-^ 
tcmns;, and, the termination; concluding with the 
bett; method of cure. . 

i.]Pucat| .then, as .to the predisposing constitution> 
teip^p^^^^foenty and conditiodii* 

D 
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It is a curious circumstance, and must afford 
ample food for reflection, that those persons whose 
mental endowments are the most rich and abundant, 
and whose feelings are the most acute and refined, 
are more particularly exposed than others to nervous 
affections. In them the nervous temperament, as it 
has been called, is characterized by an extraordinary 
degree of sensibility, and by a preponderance of 
quick and irritable feeling; so that those impressions 
which, in a constitution better adjusted, would pro- 
duce only pleasure and gratification, occasion in 
them discomfort and pain. The evils attendant upon 
this peculiarity of constitution are considerably fos- 
tered and augmented by a constant habit of self- 
indulgence ; by the indolence, luxury, and excesses, 
moral as well as physical, too often resulting from 
wealth and refinement ; by the incalculable mischief 
arising from certain sedentary and recluse occupa- 
tions; and by an exemption from those more rough 
and toilsome employments, which the lower classes 
are compelled to resort to. 

We have recently had several painful examples of 
the terrible effects of these dreadful evils, arising 
from too great a degree of mental labour, super- 
added to a temperament excessively sensitive. The 
fate of Mr. Whitbread, of Sir Samuel Romilly, of 
the Marquess of Londpnderry, and of poor Henry 
Neele, afford a sad lesson as regards the weakness 
of man's strength, even when standing on the very 
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pinnacle of mundane power and adulation : and at 
this very moment, is England mourning over the loss 
— the virtual loss of one — and the premature death 
of another — of two of her most distinguished states- 
men, from the same unhappy cause. This wear 
and tear of the mind is the source of much frightul 
mischief; and this fact is powerfully exemplified in 
a country like this, where man^s relations with the 
world around him are multiplied beyond example, 
in consequence of the intense interest attached to 
politics, reUgion, commerce, literature, science, and 
the arts; where the temporal concerns of a vast 
proportion of the population are in a state of per- 
petual vaccination; where spiritual affairs excite 
great anxiety in the minds of many ; and where, in 
short, every good and every evil arising from a 
highly cultivated state of society, are displayed on 
a large and on an interesting scale.* Persons in the 
higher walks of life are continually subjected to the 
influence of this mental tyranny, but more especially 
at those very periods, when every feeling of their 
souls is excited to excessive vividness; and when 
all their sensitive faculties are in a state of the most 
painful tension. The patriot, struggling to free his 
country from bondage and oppression ; the minister, 
labouring to carry into effect the beneficial projects 
which his teeming brain has engendered ; the philo- 

* See Dr James Johnson's excellent work on Morbid Sensibi- 
lity of the Stomach and Bowels. 

d2 
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sopher, prosecuting those discoveries which has 
placed the very elements at the command of mortals, 
and rendered them subservient, almost, to babes and 
sucklings ; the poet, exercising those faculties 
which have been termed " h^aven-bom"; and which, 
no matter what may be the worldly condition of 
their professor, elevate him far above his species, 
and ensure to him raptures which none beside can 
taste; the scholar, poring with laborious research 
and unshrinking perseverance over hidden and ab- 
struse learning ; the lover, panting for the presence 
of his beloved mistress ; and the love-lorn maiden, 
pining in hopeless tenderness for her faithless swain, 
are all, more or less, subjected to these evils ; while 
the peasant, the labourer, and the " base artificer," 
strangers alike to refinement and its enervating 
luxuries, follow their several avocations, uncursed 
by the cares, and untouched by the sufferings of 
their wealthy masters. 

As a general rule, subject, however, to many 
exceptions, women are more exposed to nervous 
attacks than men; and their delicate structure, their 
sedentary habits, and quick sensitive dispositions, 
would lead us, a priori, to infer that this would be 
the case. Women are far more susceptible of im- 
pressions, moral as well as physical, than men. 
Their avocations, their duties, even their very pas- 
times and pleasures are particularly favourable to 
the inducing of nervous affections : and it is sad to 
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see how many of England's fairest flowers are yearly 
nipt and faded by the withering effects of that 
worldly-worshipped tyrant, — Fashion. The artificial 
existence, which a young lady of rank is now com- 
pelled to assume, in accordance with established 
usages, however advantageously it may be thought 
to heighten her charms,* most inevitably entail 
upon her evils, which, at some future period are 
calculated, most certainly, to embitter that existence. 
The mode in which her education is conducted, is 
in most instances calculated rather to constitute a 
superficial state of acquirements, than a sound and 
extensive system of n^ental cultivation, or corporal 
strength. After this, she lives in strict obedience 
to rule; and when, at length, she becomes fully 
and freely involved in the vortex of the busy 
''world," late hours, crowded and consequently 
heated rooms, and an incessant succession of alter- 
nate excitement and depression, complete the bad 
work, debilitate her frame, worry and irritate her 

* This is an erroneous supposition. The artificial methods 
practised to improve the figures and forms of our beautiful 
countrywomen, are more frequently detrimental than beneficial ; 
and, very frequently, great mischief is done to the constitution, 
more particularly by the practice of tight-lacing — an absurd, per- 
nicious, and very foolish custom. We all know that in Circassia, 
and other Eastern countries, which are famed for the grace and 
beauty of their women, the most loose and unincumbered dresses 
are used. I wish the " fair daughters of merry England" would 
adopt a similarity of costume, or, at all eyents, eschew the pre- 
posterous extremes which are now so generally in Jashion. 
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mindy and render her particularly liable to all tlie 
varied ills "that flesh is heir to." 

We have incidentally mentioned that individuals 
who indulge in sedentary occupations, become espe- 
cial victims to Nervous Disorders. Man being an 
animal destined for an active and useful life, and. 
amply provided with organs for that purpose. Pro* 
vidence has ordained that sloth and inactivity shall 
bring with them their own curse and punishment. 
The industrious husbandman whose wants are few, 
and, consequently, easily supplied ; who rises early, 
and goes to rest early, and passes nearly the whole 
of his life in the open air, engaged in active exercise^ 
inhaling a pure and salubrious atmosphere, and 
partaking moderately of the bounties of Providence, 
without indulging in luxurious excesses, enjoys 
health of body and tranquillity of mind, and dies, 
often, at the utmost limit allotted to humanity. 
To such a person the evils of which we are speaking 
are utterly unknown; while to those of opposite 
habits they are scarcely ever absent. These, lured 
by the enchantments of science or literature, are 
constantly exposed to the mischief which is inevita- 
bly caused by the workings of an active mind, 
operating upon an inactive body.* There ought 

* A most mischievous habit which reading men at college and 
elsewhere generally so freely indulge in, is that of drinking 
inordinate quantities of tea, for the purpose of exciting their 
faculties, or rather of keeping them vigilant. The combined evils 
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always to be a nice and well-adjusted balance be- 
tween the operations of the mind and those of the 
body. Strength of body, with elasticity of fibre, 
and the due action of the various functions of the 
frame, as well as of the mind, are decidedly incom- 
patible with sedentary habits : man was not created 
to lead a supine and an indolent life ; nor were the 
numerous organs and attributes which he possesses^ 
bestowed upon him for the purpose of being wasted 
in sloth and inactivity. In sedentary people of the 
description I have last mentioned, there are two 
principal causes constantly operating to debilitate 
the constitution, — the one acting more immediately 
on the animal, the other on the mental frame ; and 
as I have already shown how wonderful a sympathy 
exists between them both, it is easy to conceive that 
these two causes, acting conjointly and continually, 
greatly conspire to the production of the disorders in 
question. 

From what has been said, it might be inferred 
that the lower orders are entirely exempted from the 
affliction of Nervous Disorders, but, strictly speak* 
ing, the fact is not so; and this constitutes one 
exception to the general rule. While luxury, cor- 
poral inactivity, and excessive sensibility, introduce 

arising from thus trifling with the stomach, and, at the same time, 
leading very studious and sedentary lives, derange the health of 
the student, and very frequently, render him hypochondriac 
for ever. 
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the malady into the circles of the rich and studious; 
sOy hard labour, scanty and unwholesome diet, added 
to the wretched condition of their dwellings, and to 
the anxiety attendant upon poverty and wretched- 
ness, will occasionally obtrude it into the hovels 
of the poor. In these instances, however, the 
disease more frequently generates into typhus, rarely 
assuming that distressing form, which we ought pro- 
perly to characterize as nervous. 

We now come to the Causes of Nervous Dis- 
orders — a theme as copious as the consequences 
which they produce, and one equally difficult of 
management. 

In most diseases we are enabled distinctly to trace 
their cause and origin. Peculiarity of constitution, 
hereditary entailment, exposure to cold, contagion, 
analogies to be deduced from knowledge previously 
gained, from appearances after death, and several 
oth^r circumstances, constitute a sufficient guide 
in many cases, whereby we are enabled correctly to 
trace the cause, origin, and accession of disease : 
but in Nervous Disorders we are often sorely puzzled 
to account for the actual cause of the mischief. 
We know, beforehand, that persons of peculiar 
temperaments, are more subject than others to such 
disorders : but this is no sure and unerring guide, 
because many individuals possessing these predis- 
posing temperaments, are perfectly free from these 
complicated evils; while others, who have, as far 
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as we can see, no one particle of such peculiarity in 
their composition, become martyrs to the malady. 
In these distressing cases, appearances after death 
afford, frequently, no satisfactory explanation of the 
causes of the malady, however plainly they may 
point out the consequences ; and all that the reflect- 
ing practitioner can do, is to note carefully the 
symptoms which arise, to meet them as they rise, 
and to mitigate the various sufferings as far as 
he can. 

Although in all cases we cannot distinctly make 
out the cause : yet we know very well that there are 
certain parts of the body which are, more or less, 
invariably affected in Nervous Disorders ; and these 
are, the brain, the stomach, and the bowels. The 
late Dr. Parry, of Bath, a physician of extensive 
knowledge and great powers of observation, in his 
learned work on Pathology and Therapeutics, has, 
I think, clearly proved that in all cases of Nervous 
Disorders, there is an excessive determination of 
blood to the head, originating in a morbid irrita- 
bility of the heart. Indeed, he positively assumes 
that " an excessive impetus of -blood, acting on the 
brain, is the cause of the phenomena of Nervous 
Disorders." It is very true, that if this determi- 
nation does exist, it will certainly dispose the brain 
more readily to receive impressions, and to be more 
easily acted upon by the various causes of mental 
and bodily irritation — provided, however, those 
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causes do not go to the extent of producing actual 
disease in the brain itself, in which case other 
symptoms will be established, di£Pering altogether 
from those which we have to consider. There is 
this also to be thought of. The effect, namely, of 
that close sympathy which exists between the brain 
and the Sanguiferous System; and especially as 
relates to the re-action which is carried on between 
them. For example : suppose that ttom indolence 
or indigestion, or any other cause, the heart has 
acquired an excessive morbid irritability. In this 
case, any impression communicated to it from the 
brain — as sudden terror, joy, sorrow, or any other 
emotion, may excite in it inordinate action, as may 
be discovered by the acceleration of the pulse. This 
inordinate action, by sending the blood with in- 
creased violence to the brain, already too abundantly 
suppUed with blood, may cause the brain to react 
on various other parts, but especially on the heart 
and Sanguiferous system generally, thus producing 
the " phenomena of Nervous Disorders." 

A curious fact, illustrative of Dr. Parry's position 
is, that excessive sensibility with regard to cer- 
tain external impressions — as head-ache, giddiness, 
spasmodic shortness of breath, hiccup, convulsions, 
and even delirium, may be for a while wholly re- 
moved, or, at all ev^its, considerably mitigated, by 
compressing the carotid arteries, and thus intercept- 
ing, or diminishing, the flow of blood to the brain. 
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These arteries^ moreoveri are in a state of excessive 
action in persons of a nervoijis temperament^ and this 
excess of action is always commensurate with a 
gi'eater or less degree of nervous irritation. In 
these disorders, also, the head is usually much 
hotter than in a state of health, and the face is often 
pretematurally red.* 

Taking this view of the cause of Nervous Disorders, 
it is by no means difficult to account for its pro- 
duction, whether we regard the existing symptoms, 
or the general termination of the disorders them- 
selves. The causes which generally produce these 
maladies may be thus cursorily enumerated : exces- 
sive mental or bodily exertion, anxiety, late hours, hot 
rooms, long continued attention to a particular ob- 
ject, confinement, sedentary occupations, indulgence 
in eating and drinking, and in those violent passions 
and emotions which shake the soul. These aifec- 
tions may be divided into two classes — ^moral and 
physical ; the moral acting directly upon the brain, 
and indirectly upon the system at large — the phy- 
sical acting directly on the functions of the frame, 
and indirectly or eventually, on the. brain. 

As regards the moral causes, it would be incom- 
patible with my present purpose to enter into a 
lengthened discussion on their modus operandi, even 
were the performance of such a plan possible* We 

* Parry's Elements of Pathology and Therapentics, p. 298. 
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may obsei've, however, that they all seem to act im- 
mediately upon the brain, by increasing the circu- 
lation of the blood within it. Some of the mental 
affections, however, are more apt to produce these 
evils than others ; but there are none of them, which 
when indulged in to excess, may not prove hurtful. 
. Grief and anxiety are productive of much mischief; 
so, also, are losses and disappointments, which fre- 
quently induce a state of mind that leads to long 
and obstinate hypochondriasis. Violent anger has a 
very palpable effect on the frame, and often occa- 
sions very alarming symptoms : a fit of rage has even 
brought on an attack of epilepsy, and sometimes, of 
apoplexy. The more pleasing emotions of love and 
joy, if carried to excess, are injurious to the consti- 
tution. In epileptic patients, good news has induced 
a paroxysm, while, in the case of a lady, quoted in 
Dr. Jebb's Works, love appears to have had a con- 
siderable influence in the production of fits of cata- 
lepsy.* But in all these cases, and in every other 

♦ This was, altogether, a very remarkable case. The subject 
vfzs a young lady, whom, after having been afflicted for several 
months, Dr. J ebb was requested to visit. He found her em- 
ployed in netting, and just in the act of passing the needle 
through the mesh, in which position, he informs us, ** she became 
rigid, exhibiting, in a very pleasing form, a figure of death-like 
sleep, beyond the power of art to imitate, or of imagination to 
conceive. In about half an hour after his arrival, the statue- 
like appearance being yet unaltered, she sang three plaintive 
songs, in a tone of voice most elegantly expressive, and with 
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case connected with moral causes^ the effect is 
produced immediately upon the brain, through the 
medium of that close and mysterious sympathy 
which exists between that remarkable organ, and 
every other part of the body. 

As regards the physical causes, however, I may 
be allowed to discuss them at greater length; 
because they come more immediately under the 
province of the medical practitioner; and be- 
cause we have direct and tangible proofs of their 
existence. 

The most obvious physical cause is a derange- 
ment of the stomach, and of its accessaiy organs. 
When we consider the importance of digestion, by 
referring to the purposes for which it is designed, 
we shall immediately infer that the organs destined 
to effect this important purpose, must be extensive 
and adequately fashioned. The stomach itself is 
copiously furnished with blood and neryous energy ; 
so also are the bowels, and the other organs en- 
gaged in assimilating the nutritious part of our food 
to the blood. Considering these things, and know- 
ing that the length of the alimentary canal is nearly 

such affecting modulation, as evidently pointed out that some 
powerful passion of the mind was concerned in the production 
of her disorder. In a few minutes afterwards, she sighed deeply, 
the spasm in her limbs was immediately relaxed, a general tremor 
followed, and soon after she so far recovered as to be able to 
enter into a detail of her symptoms/' 
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six times that of oar body, that it is very delicately 
constructed, and, above all, that it constitutes a 
very extensive organ of sympathy, *' presenting/* to 
borrow an emphatic expression, ''a very broad mark 
for the shafts of disease ;'^ knowing these things, 
I say, we shall be at no loss to account for the 
various disagreeable sensations that are produced by 
a bad digestion, which, instead of converting the 
food into a bland, homogeneous, mild, cream-like 
fluid, renders it either acid or acrid, evolving 
noxious gas from vegetable matter, and changing 
animal substances into an oily, crude, putrid, stimu- 
lating poison. Along an extent of surface, varying 
in length from thirty to forty feet, containing many 
glands, and sympathising in a very extraordinary 
manner with every part of the frame — internal as 
well as external — along a surface thus constituted, 
I say, this putrid, acrid, stimulating noxious, matter 
is propelled, irritating the numerous nerves to which 
it is exposed, and producing all that variety of dis- 
tressing sensations with which the dyspeptic and 
nervous patient is so painfully familiar. But there 
is another evil arising from a bad digestion, which 
is the formation of the wind or flatus. Air distend- 
ing the stomach, or any part of the bowels, will 
have an effect similar to that produced by more solid 
contents ; for it will cause great irritation, and pro- 
duce a variety of uneasy sensations in various parts 
of the body. Dr. Whyte observes, that he fre- 
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quently felt a plain connection between wind in the 
primse yiae, and pains in his legs and feet ; and the 
uneasy sensation sometimes coming and going be- 
tween these parts. In short, there can be no reason 
why flatus, which may be of a very acrid and irri- 
tating quality, should not cause just as much mis- 
chief as any other stimulus. 

*' The physiological action of food and drink on 
the stomach, is shown," observes Dr. Johnson, 
"more on other organs and parts, than in the 
stomach itself. When the quantity is moderate, 
and the quality simple, there is nothing more ex- 
perienced than a general sense of refreshment, and 
the restitution of vigour, if some degree of exhaus- 
tion has been previously induced. We are then fit 
for either mental or corporeal exertion.* But let a 
full meal be made, and let a certain quantity of 
wine, or other stimulating liquor be taken, we 
still feel no distinct sensation in the stomach ; but 
we experience a degree of general excitement or ex- 
hilaration. The circulation is quickened, the face 
shows an increase of colour, the countenance be- 
comes more animated, the ideas more fluent. This 
excitement from food and drink, however, is not 
only transient, but it is, moreover, partial. In pro- 
portion as we have excited the Ganglionic System 

* <*1 should, perhaps, except the rfinncr-meal, which is always 
followed by some degree of mental and corporeal inaptitude for 
exercise, howeyer temperate the repast/' 
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of nerves, or, in other words, the involuntary or vital 
organs, (stomach, heart, 8cc.) we disqualify the 
voluntary muscles for action, and the intellectual 
system for deep thought, and other mental opera- 
tions. In fact, we are then only fit to sit and 
talk very comfortably over our wine, and ultimately 
go to sleep. It will be sufficiently evident that 
pleasurable sensations are diffused over mind and 
body by the presence of food and wine in the 
stomach, without the existence of any distinct sensa- 
tion, or sensible excitement in the stomach itself. This 
is an obvious truth, and it is of great importance to 
remember it : for if the nerves of the stomach, in a 
state of healthy be capable of exciting pleasurable 
emotions in the mind, and comfortable sensations in 
the body, on the application ^f good food and gene- 
rous wine, we shall find that the same nerves, when 
in a disordered state, are equally capable of exciting 
the most gloomy thoughts in the mind, and the most 
painful sensations in the body, on the application of 
the very same species of refection, either with or 
without an unpleasant sensation in the stomach 
itself." 

Thus, tlien, so long as the nerves of the stomach 
are in a healthy state, man may do many things 
with impunity; but no sooner do they acquire a 
morbid state of sensibility, than he becomes a victim 
to the most acute suffering. Such food and drink 
as, in a state of health, would only nourish or 
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agreeably stimulate, will then act like a poison on 
the system, deranging the mental, and disordering 
the corporeal functions. Let a person, for instance, 
labouring imder any of the multifarious evils included 
under the head of Nervous Disorders, and more es- 
pecially under mental despondency, brought on by 
moral affliction, take food and wine in rather too 
great a quantity, or of a certain injurious quality, 
and the symptoms will be aggravated, not, perhaps, 
immediately upon digestion, but after a short lapse 
of time. Let the same person considerably reduce 
the quantity of even the mildest food, or abstain a 
whole day from any strong food ; and let him take 
no wine, nor any vegetable substance of difficult 
digestion, and he will find the symptoms mitigated ; 
and by proceeding still further, and rigidly adhering 
to a very abstemious diet, taking such medicines as 
may be calculated to restore the natural, and soothe 
the morbid, sensibility of his stomach and bowels, 
and he will eventually experience the most marked 
and surprising benefits. We have seen this proved 
so often, and observed so frequently the wonderful 
influence of this nervous derangement upon the 
mind, that, with Dr. Johnson, we are convinced that 
the great majority of those complaints termed ner- 
vous, might be remedied — if not wholly removed, — 
by paying proper attention to that capricious organ, 
the stomach. 

Now, the causes of the derangement of the sto- 

E 
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mach are very various. All the moral causes which 
we have enumerated as productive of nervous dis- 
orders, act in most instances prejudicially upon the 
stomach. It is not .worth while to attempt any 
physiological explanation of the mode in which 
anxiety, tribulation, and mental discomfort of every 
kind, effect the corporeal, physical disorder. We 
know, and have endeavoured to explain, that every 
function of our body is under the influence of 
nervous action ; but more particularly is digestion. 
Mental anxiety not only an*ests or disturbs the 
digestive process in the stomach, by interfering with 
and weakening the nervous influence upon which 
it depends, and thereby exposing the food to the 
action of such chemical laws as would operate upon 
it out of the body. This is not all : the same cause 
vitiates, or impairs in a very remarkable manner, 
the secretion of bile, consequently creating a pow- 
erful source of irritation for the nerves of the bowels. 
The consequence is, that the whole track of the 
small intestines'''' is in a state of uneasiness and irri- 
tation, until the badly-digested matter has passed 
into the lai^e, or.lower bowels. The mind and body 
are now both relieved as it were from an oppressive 
and annoying burthen, and as Dr. Johnson has 

"* Physiologists have divided the intestines into large and 
small : it is in the latter, which are situated first in succession 
from the stomach, that the most important assimilation of the 
food is effected. 
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observedy a most significant remark is often made by 
persons in this condition, namely, that if thej/ could 
live without food they would be well. *' Whenever 
this observation is made/' he continues, '^ we may 
rest assured that there is a morbid sensibility es- 
tablished in the nerves of the alimentary canal ; 
and it is two to one that this has been induced by 
mental anxiety, or, in other wotds, by moral causes. 
Another frightful source of Nervous Disorders, is 
an intemperate indulgence in fermented, but espe- 
cially in spirituous liquors. Without any intention 
of advocating the doctrine, or of commending the 
reputed practice, of the Pythagoreans, ancient or 
modem, I must be allowed to reprobate the excessive 
use, or rather, the abuse of fermented liquors. Al- 
though wine was invented, and its use allowed, " to 
make glad the heart of man/* and although a mode- 
rate and imprudent indulgence in it can never excite 
reprobation, or cause mischief, still the sin of 
drunkenness is an extensive and a filthy evil. Not 
only does it demoralize, debase, and finally destroy 
its unhappy victim, but it renders him incapable of 
performing the ordinary duties of his station, what- 
ever that station may be, and constitutes him an 
object of disgust to others, and of pitiable misery to 
himself. It is well to talk of the Bacchanalian 
orgies of talented men, and call them hilarity and 
glee. The flashes of wit " that were wont to set the 
table in a roar/* — the brilliancy of genius, that casta 

E 2 
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a charm even over folly and vice ; — the rank and 
fame of the individual, no doubt increase the fasci- 
nation of his failings ; but, however ^^right and 
wonderful may be the corruscations of his talent 
while under the influence of wine, his frame is debi- 
litated, tottering, imbecile, when the stimulus of the 
potation has subsided. 

The moral effects of an immoderate, and, therefore, 
an improper use of fermented liquors^ is. no part of my 
subject ; the physical effects I shall briefly describe, 
as they are extensively conducive to the production 
of nervous disorders. 

Let me premise, however, that I am far from 
asserting that all stimulus should be prohibited. 

Those whose occupations are particularly labo- 
rious, and who are much exposed to the external 
atmosphere, require an absolute stimulus over and 
above that of the food which they eat. Dr. Frank- 
lin advocated a contrary doctrine, and inculcated the 
fact, that a two-penny loaf contains more actual 
nutriment than three times that worth of beer , 
meaning to say, that a two-penny loaf would be 
much better for a man than a quart of beer; and he 
adduces the horse, and other beasts of burthen, as 
examples of the inefficacy of the use of fermented 
liquors ; quoting from Dr. Reid, of Philadelphia, a 
very eloquent passage about the sinewy strength of 
the noble animal, for whose refreshment a draught 
of water and a mouthful of hay are quite sufficient. 
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All this is founded upon decidedly erroneous pre- 
mises. To enable a hard-working horse to go 
through his toil with spirit, he must have corn, or 
some other article subject to fermentation. Now, 
the horse, as well as other animals of this class, have 
stomachs very capacious, and probably adapted to 
the production of this fermentation; so that com 
is, in fact, a powerful fermented stimulus to the 
beast. We have mentioned this fact, because we 
are aware that this supposed temperance of the 
horse has been mightily extolled by those squeamish 
worthies, who would have us eschew even small 
beer, so pernicious are all fermented liquors consi- 
dered by them. 

Let us, then, assume, as a settled point, that sti- 
mulus, in a certain degree, is necessary to sustain 
the strength and invigorate the frame of the toiling 
man ; and the best proof of its good effect is, the 
comfort and energy which it imparts to its consumer : 
but if this necessary stimulus be exceeded, then it is 
abused, and every mouthful in addition becomes 
poisonous in its ultimate effect. The first physical 
effect which is produced, is 'upon the internal vascu- 
lar coat of the stomach, as we may learn from the 
warmth which is evident to our sensation. The re- 
petition increases the circulation of the blood, which 
seems, as it were, to dance through the veins ; the 
pulse becomes quick and full, the eyes sparkle, and 
the imagination is quickened : in short, the whole 
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frame is replete with excitement, as is evident in 
every word, look, and action. If the aflFair ends 
here, all is well enough, if not too frequently re- 
peated ; for it is a settled rule in the animal econo- 
my, that excitement long sustained, or frequently 
repeated, will, sooner or later, wear out the machine; 
and in proportion to the degree and extent of such 
excitement, will be the subsequent lassitude and 
debility. 

This fact, indeed, will explain the operation of 
nearly all the moral and physical causes of disease ; 
it is, in truths an excess of action, of either the 
mental or corporeal functions, that produces such 
mischief on the frame. '^ In medio tutissimus ibis," 
is a safe rule in more senses than the Roman bard 
intended it should apply ; and the physician is con- 
tinually reminded of its extreme utility. 

We will suppose, then, that the potation goes on« 
and very speedily a new effect is produced. The 
brain, and its nerves, oppressed by the load of blood 
thrown up into the head, and irritated through their 
quick sympathy with the stomach ; oppressed also by 
the powerful pulsation of the lai^er arteries con- 
nected with them, become in a degree paralized; the 
tongue moves with difficulty, and loses the power of 
distinct articulation; the limbs become enfeebled 
and unsteady ; the mind is deranged, being either 
worked up into fury, or reduced to ridiculous pu- 
erility ; and if the stimulus be pushed even further 
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than this^ absolute insensibility ensues, with vomiting 
and apparent lifelessness. Such is a brief view of 
the physical progress of a debauch: and now let 
us briefly trace the effect of all this mischief upon 
the more important parts subjected to its baneful 
influence. 

As the stomach is the receptacle of the poisonous 
fluid, it is one of the first organs which becomes 
affected by its virulence. Nausea, flatulence, heart- 
bum, with all the usual and most prominent symp- 
toms of indigestion, occur ; more especially loss of 
appetite, the food taken by a confirmed sot being 
scarcely sufficient, apparently, to sustain life. The 
liver, with the other glands of the body, sympathise 
in the derangement, and the bowels become irregular 
in their action, being, for the most part however, 
exceedingly relaxed. The brain also participates in 
the consuming injury sustained by the other parts ; 
and if there be not actually head-ache, there is a 
dizzy, muzzy, disagreeable sensation, inducing a 
desire to doze, and rendering the individual heavy, 
dull, and listless. A sure symptom of this effect 
upon the brain, and an unerring characteristic of 
the condition of the patient, is a partial paralysis of 
the upper eye-lid, giving to the eyes the appearance 
of sleepiness. This is a far more certain symptom 
than blotches on the face, and more common in 
occurrence ; and an experienced medical practitioner 
will frequently detect the propensities of the patient 
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by this appearance alone. These structural de- 
rangements may proceed . for some time without 
proving fatal ; the termination depending^ of course^ 
upon the strength and stamina 9f the patient. Very 
often^ however, some serious affection of the liver, 
or brain, will occur, which, by its extent and inten- 
sity, destroys life very rapidly. It is a common 
thing for persons addicted to drinking, to die sud- 
denly from apoplexy. 

Abscess of the liver, with dropsy of nearly all the 
internal cavities of the body, is another frequent ter- 
mination of an existence which is embittered and 
rendered miserable by a train of nervous symp- 
toms, which no human skill or ingenuity can alleviate. 

Indeed, in these distressing cases, little benefit is 
to be derived from medicine; and not any unless 
the practitioner can control — and completely cqntrol — 
his patient. But this, in most instances, is utterly 
impossible ; a habit of drinking once acquired, can 
rarely be abandoned. 

A physician* of great eminence in the metropolis, 
and most deservedly respected and beloved by his 
professional brethren, once informed me that he 

* The same gentleman also informed me that he had recently 
seen several cases, where much internal structural disease was 
caused by merely indulging in a single glass of ^ grog'' after 
supper. In all, the liver and stomach were much diseased : and 
I firmly believe myself, that spinas act in a manner the most 
injurious on the human frame, although taken in ever so small 
a quantity. 
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had never heard of more than two instances in 
which a thorough reformation was effected; and I 
must confess that^ as far as my own experience 
extends^ I have never yet been blessed with a re- 
formed sinner. To shew the fascinating influence 
of this beastly custom, I may mention the following 
case. A lady, not thirty years of age — accompUshed, 
and moving in very genteel society — after the death 
of her mother, contracted a habit for tippling ; and 
her liquor was not altogether of a lady-like quality 
— rum being her favorite beverage. Twice was she 
reduced very nearly to death's door, by her indiscre- 
tion ; and although she was informed that, in the 
end, it must be fatal — that she was daily contri- 
buting to her own destruction — and that all the 
nervous horrors which she experienced were pro- 
duced by her habits — she candidly confessed that 
abstinence was impossible ; and if it really would 
kill her, she must die, for she could not and would 
not abstain. 

If the patient be not too far advanced in his ruin, 
he may possibly be reclaimed; but much caution 
ought to be exhibited in the method of cure. The 
sudden or too rapid abstraction of all stimulus would 
be exceedingly dangerous : it must be wrought by 
degrees, and with judgment. 

Another cause of the most distressing nervous 
feelings is induced by the change which occurs in 
the constitution in pregnancy. Females of a sensi- 
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live disposition^ and of an irritable temperament, are 
often victims of the most dreadful forebodings — 
feelings in their own minds^ the perfect conviction of 
an unfavourable termination to their travail. No 
arguments, no persuasions, no encouraging advice, 
can eradicate the impression which they have con- 
ceived ; and as this evil usually happens with the 
first child, it proves a source of great disquietude to 
the patient's friends. At the time of the unfortunate 
death of the Princess Charlotte, I knew of two or 
three young females, who were in this predicament, 
but, as is generally the case, they all did very well, 
and lived to laugh at their own infirmity. I never 
anticipate any evil from this affection ; it is certainly 
most distressing to the patient and her friends ; and 
I mention it if possible to console such individuals 
as may be suffering from a similar affliction ; for 
they may rest assured, that, as ** God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb,'' so will he apportion 
strength and fortitude in the hour of trouble, to 
those who are destined to endure ** the great pain 
and peril of child-birth." Let them reflect that 
millions, and thousands >of millions have passed 
through their travail safely and successfully ; and 
that although it is decreed that " in sorrow woman 
shall bring forth children," yet out beneficent and 
all-merciful Creator has endued her with strength to 
bear, and resolution to suffer, even this most ex- 
quisite of pains. Where one untoward " labour " 
occurs, there are ninety-nine easy and favourable. 
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I have now explained the most prominent causes 
of Nervous Disorders, all of which may be consi- 
dered to act either directly or indirectly on the 
brain, by determining an excess of blood to that im- 
portant oi^n. There is, however, one other cause 
which I would mention, and which at first sight may 
appear somewhat paradoxical. I allude to that 
debility, which is consequent upon a full, or plethoric 
state of the vascular system, and which is very fre- 
quently indicated by sanguineous evacuations from 
the diflTerent outlets of the body. By attending to 
the general temperament of patients of this descrip- 
tion, we shall discover about them evident indica- 
tions of fulness and distention. Hysterical affections 
are quite as common among stout and plethoric 
females, as among those of a contrary constitution ; 
while Hypochondriasis and its attendant evils are, 
perhaps, more prevalent among corpulent men, who 
indulge freely in the pleasures of life, than among 
thin and abstemious individuals. The distention of 
the vascular system, which usually occurs in these 
cases, imparts to the nerves and blood-vessels a higher 
degree of sensibility than they possessed before : so 
that an excellent opportunity is afforded for the 
inroad of Nervous Disorders. 

The sudden checking or suspension of accustomed 
and salutary evacuations is another frequent cause of 
nervous irritation. Where hemorrhoidal discharges 
have been for some time habitual, and where they 
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become suddenly suppressed ; loss of strength and 
spirits, depraved appetite, sickness, head-ache, and 
other unpleasant symptoms have been the conse- 
quence. 

The same distressing evils very frequently result 
from a suppression of the menstrual discharge — a 
symptom, however, too often considered more serious 
than it really is. In these instances of suppressed 
evacuations, the suppression is occasionally the 
effect y and not the causey of the constitutional de- 
rangement, and this will apply most particularly to 
the suspension of the menstrual discharge. 

From these instances, however, we must except 
the various evils — ^nervous as well as otherwise, 
which arise from the final cessation of this salutary 
evacuation at an advanced period of life. The 
changes that take place in the body at this time, 
and, as is generally supposed, in consequence of the 
permanent cessation of menstruation, are very curious 
and interesting : in many instances the most dis- 
tressing nervous symptoms supervene, and the pa- 
tient's existence is rendered miserable. 

There may be some other trivial causes which I 
have not noticed: I have nevertheless mentioned 
and described those which are of the most frequent 
occurrence, as well as of the most mischievous im- 
port, and I am not aware of having omitted any 
essential matter, connected with this portion of 
my subject. In conclusion, however, I ought per- 
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haps to allude to those distressing evils which are 
caused by certain physical deformities^ as curvature 
of the spine^ distortions of the chesty &c. In these 
instances^ the cause being permanent^ and without 
any possibility of alteration, the power of the practi- 
tioner is necessarily much restricted ; indeed it can 
only be exercised in affording a temporary alleviation 
to the sufferings of the patient, by mitigating those 
more violent symptoms, which may be aggravated 
by occurrences, not entirely dependant upon the 
physical malformation. 



CHAP. IV. 

SYMPTOMS OF NERVOUS DISORDERS, WITH THEIR 
CONCOMITANT AFFECTIONS AND TERMINATIONS. 

■ « 

Having detailed, in a manner I hope sufficiently 
intelligible, the constitutions most liable to the 
accession of Nervous Disorders, as well as the prin- 
cipal causes which induce such disorders, we are now 
to treat of the symptoms, as introductory to the 
most important point of all — namely, the best mode 
of cure. 

In the majority of diseases with which the human 
frame is afflicted, the symptoms are so regular, and 
constant, and succeed each other so methodically, 
that it is no difficult matter to describe them syste- 
matically : in Nervous Disorders, however, which are 
characterized throughout, — whether in their causes, 
their symptoms, or their terminations, by the greatest 
complexity and irregularity, — it is indeed a difficult 
task to lay down any decided plan for the descrip- 
tion or classification of the symptoms. The variety 
of constitution— of causes — and even of existing 
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circumstances, render such an undertaking almost 
impossible ; for a nervous patient will complain of 
nearly every evil to which the frame of man is 
subject. ** Non unam sedem habet," as the learned 
Mead expresses it, '' Sed morbus totius capons 
est."* 

Consistently, however, with the theory which I am 
disposed to adopt, as the only one which is borne 
out by physical demonstration, and as perfectly con- 
sonant with sound reason, T shall first trace those 
symptoms which I am induced to believe are caused 
by a determination of blood to the head, and 
afterwards, I shall enumerate as methodically as I 
can, the other outward signs of nervous derangement* 

Individuals labouring under nervous derange- 
ment, are incessantly exposed to an alternate state 
of excitement and depression : and one of the most 
distressing, as well as characteristic symptoms, is a 
degree of most active vigilance, in which, without 
any bodily pain or uneasiness, the mind is iti con- 
stant action, giving birth to a succession of ideas, 
with such rapidity as altogether to preclude sleep. 
This state may be induced by excessive bodily or 
mental exertion (hence the phrase "too tired to 
sleep,") by anxiety, by late hours, and by all those 
causes which we have enumerated. It is usually 
accompanied with increased action of the heart; 
the feet are often cold, and the pulse in the carotid 
* Monita et Praecept. Med. cap. XVII . 
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arteries is pretematurally strong. This high state of 
excitement may often be relieved, and sleep induced, 
by lying on one side, and firmly compressing one of 
the carotid arteries with the thumb; or by some 
other means of diminishing the flow of blood to the 
brain. 

While this is the nocturnal condition of the pa- 
tient, he is exposed during the day to a complaint, 
which is often extremely distressing, and not easily 
alleviated : I allude to noises in the head, of different 
kinds and degrees. It is more commonly charac- 
terized by a roaring, rushing sound, in one or both 
ears, which is often compared to the sound of the 
wind, or the roaring of the sea, the former of which 
it resembles, by having gradually increasing and 
decreasing gusts, and the latter by consisting of 
alternate waves. It frequently increases towards 
night, and is occasionally only perceived on lying 
down. Sometimes the noise resembles music, and 
particularly the tingling of bells: and *'I have heard 
it," says Dr. Parry, " compared to the squeaking of 
rats or mice, and to the sound of human voices." 

There are other affections connected with this 
state of the brain, to which nervous persons are par- 
ticularly liable. Dreaming, to an inordinate and 
harassing extent, is one of these: deafiiess, with 
noises in the ear, is another ; but the most common, 
perhaps, is head-ache, in some of its various forms 
and modifications. 
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In the consideration of this symptom, we are par- 
ticularly interested in the sympathy which exists 
between the stomach and its accessary organs, and 
the brain ; for it occasionally happens, that the head 
is affected from previous derangement of the stomach, 
or of some part of the alimentary canal, although 
not to the extent commonly believed : while on the 
other hand, the head may be primarily affected, 
inducing secondary disease in the stomach. A very 
common, but a very erroneous, opinion prevails with 
regard to the general causes of head-ache, it being, 
in most instances attributed to some derangement 
either in the stomach or the liver; and this more 
particularly with regard to what is called " sick 
head-ache.'^ These affections are seldom produced 
by primary derangement of the stomach and bowels : 
they depend, more or less, upon a determination of 
blood to the brain, which determination induces the 
nausea and flatulence, and other inconveniences in 
the stomach, just as sickness and vomiting, are the 
consequences^ and not the cause^ of the affection of 
the head, produced by a blow on the cranium. Of 
precisely the same character is the ordinary head- 
ache, without sickness^ to which nervous patients are 
so subject, which never depends upon a bad state of 
stom9,ch, and which is often dreadfully aggravated 
by means injudiciously applied, without reference to 
that particular state of the brain of which I have 
been speaking. 

F 
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In Nenrous Disorders^ tben^ where the functions of 
the stomach are performed with tolerable accuracy, 
and such is often the case, we should be cautious in 
attributing the pain or uneasiness in the head to any 
morbid irritability of that organ, or of the bowels. 
Such a state, however, would doubtless aggravate 
the evil; but there is no safer or more valuable 
guide to the practitioner, than a clear and decided 
knowledge of the actual or proximate cause of 
disease. Without this, he would be frequently doing 
great mischief to the patient, by attending merely 
to the secondary derangement of one set of organs, 
before he vanquished the primary evil existing in 
another : and it is a want of proper and diligent 
reflection on the causes of disease, that so often 
induces us to admire the wonderful power of Nature, 
in resisting such sedulous efforts to destroy or injure 
her works. 

From simple head-ache, we come to the considera- 
tion of the more serious affections of the brain, be- 
ginning with Vertigo, or giddiness. 

True Vertigo is an alarming and dangerous malady, 
as it usually indicates the supervention of some of 
the most fatal diseases of the brain, as epilepsy, 
paralysis, and even apoplexy. The patient first 
feels a quick rotary sensation in the head : this is 
instantly succeeded, often by nausea, and sometimes 
by vomiting; at other times, all the faculties are 
suddenly suspended, and the patient falls senseless 
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and deprived of motion. This is true Vertigo, which 
is to be carefully distinguished from an affection, 
frequently confounded with it. This affection is a 
'' swimming" of the head, and is essentially different 
from Vertigo. The patient, after stooping, and then 
suddenly rising up into an erect posture, experiences 
a sensation as if objects were approaching him, or 
more usually receding from him, and becoming 
dark ; but no sensation of sickness ensues. '' I 
believe/' say? Dr. Parry, '* that this affection arises 
from a state of circulation totally opposite to that in 
vertigo; for while, in vertigo, there is a greater 
impulse of blood to the brain than is natural, the 
sensation of '' swimming" arises from the want of 
due impetus in the cerebral vessels. This difference 
is proved by these further circumstances, that true 
vertigo may be relieved by blood-letting, and com- 
pression of the carotids, while •' swimming" is in- 
creased by the compression, and is actually similar 
to the feeling which precedes syncope (fainting) from 
blood-letting." 

Other optical delusions also prev^l: sometimes 
objects seem to move in a circular direction, or their 
perpendicular position is inverted, and they become 
" topsy turvy." Occasionally they appear doubled; 
and the vision is often so indistinct, that no object 
can be perfectly defined in its form or situation ; 
and it usually appears as if enveloped in a cloud, 
or covered by a curtain. Other senses participate 

f2 
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in the derangement, particularly that of feeling. 
Patients have fancied themselves drawn up towards 
the ceiling, while others have thought that, when 
walking across the room, they were treading on down 
or feathers. A sensation of insects crawling about 
the body, with a tingling feel, is often experienced, 
followed by a transient numbness in some parts of 
the body, particularly the extremities; and very 
often by convulsive twitchings, beginning in the 
muscles of the face, and extending, occasionally, 
to every part of the body, accompanied by a partial 
or general tremor. The senses of hearing, smelling, 
and tasting, are also vitiated in a greater or less 
degree, creating considerable alarm in the patient's 
mind. 

But the most extraordinary effect of extreme 
nervous irritability, as exemplified by optical delu- 
sions, is that which produces apparitions and spec- 
tres; although in these instances it has been well 
ascertained, that recollected images only are pre- 
sented to persons labouring under these delusions. 
I could adduce several examples of this curious 
affection ; but I shall content myself with the fol- 
lowing remarkable narrative, written by Nicolai, the 
celebrated bookseller of Berlin, and quoted by Dr. 
Ferriar in his work on the Theory of Apparitions. 
After some preliminary observations on the folly of 
believing such appearances to be supernatural, Ni- 
colai continues, " I myself experienced a case of this 
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nature^ which to me appears highly remarkable, 
both psychologically and medically. I saw in a 
state of mind, completely sound, and after the first 
terror was over, with perfect calmness, for nearly two 
months, almost constantly and involuntarily, a vast 
number of human and other forms, and even heard 
their voices, though all this was merely the con- 
sequence of a diseased state of the nerves^ and an 
irregular circulation of the blood. 

" During the ten months of the year 1790, I had 
experienced several melancholy incidents, which 
deeply ajBTected me, particularly in September^ from 
which time I suffered^ an almost uninterrupted series 
of misfortunes, that afflicted me with the most 
poignant grief. I was accustomed to be bled twice 
a year, and this had been done once on the 9th 
of July, but was omitted to be done at the end of 
the year 1790. I had in 1783 been suddenly taken 
with a violent vertigo, brought on by a sedentary 
life, and a continual exertion of the mind. This 
indisposition was successfully removed by means of 
a more regular and strict diet : in the beginning I 
had found leeches to the arms particularly effica- 
cious, and they were afterwards repeated two or 
three times annually, when I felt violent congestions 
in the head. The last leeches which had been put 
on, previously to the appearance of the phantasms 
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of which I am about to speak, had been applied on 
the 1st of March, 1790 ; less blood had been conse^ 
quently evacuated in that year than was usual with 
me, and from September I was constantly occupied in 
business that required the most unremitted exertion, 
and that was rendered still more perplexing by fre- 
quent interruptions." 

^' I had in January and February of the year 1791 
the additional misfortune to experience several ex- 
tremely unpleasant circumstances, which were fol- 
lowed on the 24th of February by a most violent 
altercation. My wife and another person came into 
my apartment in the morning in order to console me, 
but I was too much agitated by a series of incidents, 
which had most powerfully affected my moral feeling, 
to be capable of attending to them. On a sudden 
I perceived, at about the distance of ten steps, a 
form like that of a deceased person : I pointed at it, 
asking my wife if she did not see it ? It viras but 
natural that she should not see anything: my 
question, therefore, alarmed her very much, and she 
sent immediately for a physician: the phantasm 
continued about eight minutes. I grew at length 
more calm, and being extremely exhausted, fell into 
a restless sleep, which lasted about half an hour. 
The physician ascribed the apparition to a violent 
mental emotion, and hoped that there would be no 
return, but the violent agitation of my mind had in 
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some way disordered my nerves^ and produced 
farther consequences, which deserve a more minute 
description. 

''At four in the afternoon the form which I had seen 
in the morning re-appeared. I was by myself when 
this happened, and being rather uneasy at the 
incident, went to my wife's apartment, but there 
likewise I was prevented by the apparition, which, 
however, at intervals disappeared, and always pre- 
sented itself in a standing posture : about six o'clock 
there appeared also several walking figures, which 
had no connection with the first. 

'^ I cannot assign any other cause of all this, than 
a continued rumination on th6 vexations I had 
suffered, which, though calmer, I could not forget; 
and the consequences of which I meditated to coun- 
teract : these meditations occupied my mind three 
hours after dinner, just when my digestion com- 
menced. I consoled myself, at last, with respect to 
the disagreeable incident which had occasioned the 
first apparition, but the phantasms continued to 
increase and change in the most singular manner, 
though I had taken the proper medicine, and found 
myself perfectly well. When the first terror was 
over, I beheld the phantasms with great emotion, 
taking them for what they really were, remarkable 
consequences of an indisposition. I endeavoured to 
collect myself as much as possible, that I might 
preserve a clear consciousness of the changes which 
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should take place within myself; I observed these 
phantasms very closely, and frequently reflected on 
my antecedent thoughts to discover, if possible, by 
means of what association of ideas exactly these 
forms presented themselves to my imagination. I 
thought at times I had found a clue, but taking the 
whole together, I could not make out any natural 
connection between the occupations of my mind, my 
occupations, my regular thoughts, and the multi- 
farious forms which now appeared to me, and now 
again disappeared. After repeated and close obser- 
vations, and calm examinations, I was unable to 
form any conclusion relative to the origin and con- 
tinuation of the different phantasms which presented 
themselves to me. All that I could infer was, that 
while my nervous system was in such an irregular 
state, such phantasms would appear to me as if I 
actually saw and heard them; that these illusions 
were not modified by any known laws of reason, 
imagination, or the common association of ideas; 
and that probably other people, who may have had 
similar apparitions, were exactly in the same predi- 
cament. The origin of the individual forms which 
appeared to me, was undoubtedly founded on the 
nature of my mind, but the manner in which it was 
'thus aflected, will probably remain for ever as in-» 
scrutable as the origin of thought and reflection. 
After the firat day, the form of the deceased person 
no more appeared ; but in its place, there appeared 
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many other phantasms, sometimes representing ac- 
quaintances, but mostly strangei-s; those whom I 
knew were composed of living and deceased per- 
sonsy but the number of the latter was comparatively 
small. I observed the persons with whom I daily 
conversed, did not appear as phantasms ; these repre- 
senting, chiefly, persons who lived at some distance 
from me. I attempted to'produce, at pleasure, phan- 
tasms of persons whom I knew, by intensely re- 
flecting on their countenance, shape, &c. ; but dis- 
tinctly as I called to my lively imagination the 
respective, shades of three of these persons, I still 
laboured in vain to make them appear to me as 
phantasms, though I had before involuntarily seen 
them in that manner, and perceived them some time 
after, when I least thought of them. The phantoms 
appeared to me contrary to my inclination, as if 
they were presented to me from without, like the 
phenomena of nature, though they existed no where 
but within my mind. I could at the same time dis- 
tinguish between phantasms and real objects, and 
the calmness with which I examined them, enabled 
me to avoid the commission of the smallest mistake. 
I knew exactly when it only appeared to me, that 
the door was opening, and a phantasm entering the 
room, and when it actually opened, a real person 
entered. 

** These phantasms appeared equally clear and 
distinct at all times, and under all circumstances ; 



i 
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both wheh I was by myself and when I was in 
company^ and as well in the day as at night, and in 
my own house as well as abroad : they were, how- 
ever, less frequent when I was in the house of 
a friend, and rarely appeared to me in the street. 
When I shut my eyes, these phantasms would some- 
times disappear entirely, though there were instances 
when I beheld them with my eyes closed ; yet when 
they disappeared on such occasions, they generally 
re-appeared when I opened my eyes, I conversed, 
sometimes, vnth my physician and my wife, of the 
phantasms which at that moment surrounded me; 
they appeared more frequently walking than at rest, 
nor were they constantly present. They frequently 
did not appear for some time, but always re-appeared 
for a longer or a shorter period, either singly or 
in company; the latter, however, being most fre- 
quently the case. I generally saw human forms of 
both sexes, but they usually appeared not to take 
the smallest notice of each other, moving as in a 
market-place, where all are eager to press through 
the crowd; at times, however, they seemed to be 
transacting business with each other: I also saw 
several times, people on horseback, dogs and birds. 
All these phantasms appeared to me in their natural 
size, and as distinct as if alive, exhibiting different 
shades of carnation in the uncovered parts, as well 
as in different colours and fashions in their dresses, 
though the colours seemed somewhat paler than in 
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real nature; none of the figures appeared particularly 
terrible, comicaly or disgusting, most of them being 
of an indifferent shape, and some having a pleasing 
appearance. 

" The longer these phantoms continued to appear, 
the more frequently did they return, while, at the 
same time, they increased in number about four 
weeks after they had first appeared. I also began 
to hear them talk ; the phantoms sometimes conversed 
among themselves, but more frequently addressed 
their discourse to me ; their speeches were commonly 
short, and never of an unpleasant turn. At different 
times there appeared to me, both dear and sensible 
friends, of both sexes, whose addresses tended to 
appease my grief, which had not yet wholly sub- 
sided : these consolatory speeches were, in general, 
addressed to me when I was alone; sometimes I 
was accosted by these consoling friends while in 
company, frequently while real persons were speak- 
ing to me. These consolatory addresses consisted, 
sometimes, of abrupt phrases, and at others, they 
were regularly connected. 

*• Though both my mind and body were in a 
tolerable state of sanity all this time, and these 
phantasms became so familiar to me that they did 
not cause me the slighest uneasiness, and I even 
sometimes amused myself with surveying them, and 
spoke jocularly of them to my physician and my 
wife, I yet did not neglect to use proper medi- 
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cines, especially when they began to haunt m( 
the whole day^ and even at nighty as soon as 
awaked. 

^^ At last it was agreed that leeches should b 
again applied to me, as formerly ; which was actu 
ally done April 20th, 1791, at eleven o'clock in th 
morning. No person was with me besides th 
surgeon ; but during the operation my chamber wa 
crowded with human phantasms of all descriptions 
This continued, uninterruptedly, till about half a 
hour after four o'clock, just when my digestion com 
menced, I then perceived that they began to mov 
slowly. Soon after, their colour began to fade ; s 
seven o'clock they were entirely white. But the 
moved very little, though their forms were as distinc 
as before : growing, however, by degrees more ol 
scure yet not fewer in number, as had generall 
been the case. The phantoms did not withdraiii 
nor did they vanish, which, previous to that time 
had frequently happened. They now seemed t 
dissolve in the air, while fragments of some of ther 
continued visible a considerable time. About eigh 
o'clock, the room was entirely cleared of my fantasti 
visitors. 

** Since this time I have felt, twice or three times 
a sensation as if these phantasms were going t 
re-appear, without, however, actually seeing an; 
thing. The same sensation surprised me just befor 
I drew up this account, while I was examining som 
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papers relative to these apparitions, which I had 
drawn up in the year 1791." 

Nervous patients are continually referring to their 
heads as the source of all their sufferings. Besides 
the affections which I have adverted to, there is one 
which is often extremely troublesome, and which the 
learned have called Clavus Hystericus. This is cha- 
racterized by an uneasiness, generally a sensation of 
weight or constriction on the outer part of the head, 
just, in fact, as if a particular part was heavily 
pressed upon : or, occasionally, the sensation resem- 
bles that which would be produced by a cord, tied 
tightly round the head. Sometimes the pain is prin- 
cipally on one side of the head, which is, at the 
same time, affected with a degree of numbness ; at 
another time, it is in the forehead, between the eye- 
brows, and in this case it is always accompanied by 
an affection of one or both eyes. 

I have said that Vertigo is frequently the fore- 
runner of other more serious maladies, as Epilepsy, 
Paralysis, and Apoplexy. By this I mean that the 
brain is in a condition favourable for the superven- 
tion of these affections. I am now, therefore, to 
take a brief view of those diseases, as constituting 
the most usual physical terminations of Nervous 
Disorders. 

Let me premise that every one of these three last 
mentioned maladies depend immediately upon an 
excess of blood in the vessels of the brain ; so that 
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those persons are most liable to them^ who labour 
under any of the Nenrous Disorders dependent upon 
a determination of blood to the head; but parti- 
cularly those who are subject to vertigo, head-ache^ 
and restless, dreaming sleep. 

That Epilepsy depends upon a derangement of the 
nervous system, from the undue pressure of blood 
upon the brain, is indicated by every one of its 
distressing symptoms. The convulsive and rigidly- 
contracted state of the various muscles, particularly 
those of the eyes, face, tongue, neck, throat, upper 
extremities, and of respiration, accompanied with loss 
of sense, and followed by a longer or shorter stupor, 
in which the breathing is occasionally stertorous,* 
these are all indicative of pressure on the brain ; for 
the parts thus affected are under the immediate 
control of those nerves which rise from the brain — 
a sufficient proof, without any other, that we must 
look to the brain for the seat of this alarming ma- 
lady. Again ; Epilepsy is most apt to attack those 
individuals who are most liable to Nervous Disorders, 
and particularly those quick, irritable females, in 
whom menstruation is not fully established. In 
advanced age, it attacks those who have been long 
constitutionally nervous, or who have lost their ac- 
customed excessive discharges, whether arising from 

* By stertorous breathing, the general reader will understand 
that hard, laboured, irregular, loud respiration, which is always 
more or less characterized by grunting. 
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bleeding at the nose, or from piles, the discharges 
from ulcersy 8cc. ; or even the suppression of gout, 
or customary eruptions : in short, it may be induced 
by any cause which produces a great degree of 
nervous irritation or derangement. 

Another cause of Epilepsy is to be found in local 
diseases of the cranium, and particularly in small 
spiculae, or other projections of the inner table of the 
skull. These, by exciting local irritation, or even 
inflammation, of the brain, produce a strong pre- 
disposition in that organ to admit the access of 
confirmed Epilepsy. In a case which Mr. Brodie and 
myself had in charge about three years ago, the 
patient, a young man of great industry, by profession 
an artist, had experienced two or three epileptic 
fits, and was so constitutionally irritable and nervous, 
that the moment he appUed more than usually to 
his avocations, his head became so giddy and con- 
fused, as to put an end to his work. Upon close 
inquiry we ascertained that, some years before, a 
lai^e sword fell upon his head, cutting through the 
scalp, and on the spot we found a very evident 
irregularity on the surface of the scull. It was Mr. 
Brodie*s opinion, as well as my own, that these 
fits, with the distressing constitutional nervous symp- 
toms, depended on some derangement of the inner 
table of the scull, occasioned by the accident I have 
mentioned. We had, however, no opportunity of 
ascertaining the fact, as we did not consider ourselves 
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justified, under all the circumstances of the case, to 
proceed to the extremity of an operation so serious as 
that of trepanning. 

Epilepsy, then, being once established, may be 
" brought on," or excited by many causes ; but es- 
pecially by those which produce excessive excite- 
ment or increase the circulation : as violent exercise, 
mental or bodily, hot bathing, full meals, fermented 
liquors, See., and by the more active passions of the 
mind. It must be obvious that, to ward oflP these 
attacks, the patient must pursue that plan of diet 
and regimen which is best adapted to diminish the 
action of the heart, and to lessen the flow of blood 
to the head. It is upon this principle, that the 
prevention of this formidable disease entirely hinges; 
and the best mode to carry it into execution will, of 
course, depend upon the adaptation of proper means 
to the existing circumstances of the case. 

Arising from similar causes, and depending upon 
similar results, are those convulsive affections to 
which nervous patients are occasionally liable, and 
particularly such patients as are afflicted with Epi- 
lepsy. The most common form of these affections, 
and one of the most obstinate, is that called Chorea, 
or St. Vitus's dance. To the irregular, catching, 
spasmodic action, which characterizes' this curious 
malady, every voluntary muscle of the body is 
liable ; and we frequently see the face, the hands, 
the feet, and other parts of the body, incessantly in 
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motion^ the patient often exhibiting the most violent 
and ridiculous gesticulations. 

We now come to Paralysis or Palsy, and that to 
which it often leads, and which may be considered 
as an aggravated form of it — Apoplexy. This, not 
unfrequent, termination of Nervous Disorders is of 
two kinds: Paraplegia, or Paralysis of the lower 
limbs only, which does not depend upon any pre- 
vious affection of the brain ; and Hemiplegia, or 
Paralysis of one side, which does depend entirely 
upon mischief in the brain, or in some of its investing 
membranes. Paraplegia, although strictly a ner- 
vous disorder, is somewhat misplaced here, as its 
cause is not in the brain, nor, indeed, connected 
with any derangement of that organ ; as, however, 
it constitutes a variety of Paralysis, and as it is 
sometimes produced by an excess of nervous irrita- 
tion, it will be better that I should introduce, in this 
place, the little I may deem it necessary to say con- 
cerning it. This affection, then, most commonly 
depends upon some accident or disease, which in- 
duces inflammation in the spinal marrow, or in its 
coverings; or by any inordinate pressure made upon 
the same, whether arising from injuries of the spine, 
or otherwise. It is also very frequently occasioned 
by the absorption of lead and other mineral poisons 
into the system, as we see in painters, and those who 
are employed in lead and other mineral works. I 
have now a gentleman under my care, who had an 

G 
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attack of a partial Paraplegia, if I may use sach a 
term, from exposure to cold, damp, ami fatigue, by 
which he has lost a considerable portion of the feel- 
ing and use of his right leg. That the brain is often 
affected in this malady, is proved by dissection ; but 
it is by no means clearly established that the primary 
cause of the mischief exists in that organ, as its in- 
creased vascularity might — from some predisposition 
of which we know, and can know, nothing — ^have 
been extended from some disease of the spinal 
marrow, or might have accrued from other causes, 
after the accession of the malady in the spinal cord. 
In that variety, however, of this distressing dis- 
ease, which is called Hemiplegia, and which is 
characterized by the loss of one side of the body, or 
the greater portion of it, we have direct and tangible 
evidence that the source of the evil is in the brain : 
and it is this affection which is more immediately 
suited to this part of my subject. In Hemiplegia, 
then, we have a loss of motion and of feeling to a 
certain extent on one side of the body : the eye is 
dimmed, drawn, in, or protruded, the mouth drawn 
on one side,* the arm enfeebled or utterly powerless, 
while the thigh and leg are dragged forward by an 
effort of the whole body, and there is a diminution of 

* The mouth is drawn up on the opposite side to that which is 
paralysed ; for the muscles of the injured side having lost their 
power, their antagonists on the other, having no corresponding 
muscles to contend with, act forcibly on the angle of the mouth, 
and draw it upwards. 
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sensibility in all the affected parts. The intellect, 

* 
too, suffers in this wreck of existence, and, to use a 

thought of the iQ^st acute observer of human nature 
[)f the present day, the light of life seems trembling 
in the socket, and can only be expected to leap up 
occasionally into a momentary flash of brightness. 

To the friends of the patient, there are not many 
afflictions with which man can be visited> more dis- 
tressing than this ; and were we not all imbued — 
and powerfully imbued — ^with a fondness for exist- 
ence, under almost every variety of tribulation and 
suffering, we should almost wish to see one whom we 
tenderly regarded, released from a state of so much 
misery. Yet, is the patient himself unconscious of 
his afflictions. The imbecility of mind, which always 
accompanies the more aggravated forms of the ma- 
lady, conceals from the sufferer the knowledge of his 
real situation, and all that he feels is the inability 
to exercise those physical qualities which the im- 
pulse of the momient prompts him to use. Of the 
extent of his powers he recollects nothing : the 
high and ennobling attributes of man, — ^those quali- 
ties which elevate him so far above all other creatm'es, 
are lost for ever ; and, in the majority of the worst 
cases, the paralytic patient has degenerated from his 
" high estate" into an imbecile, childish, powerless, 
peevish animal. When we consider, too, that those 
who are gifted with the most splendid talents and 
acquirements, are, perhaps, more subject to this 

g2 
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dreadful ajSictioDy than those of an opposite de- 
scription, we shall be more particularly impressed 
with the horror of its ravages, and lament more 
deeply the inefficiency of mortal skill in alleviating 
its inflictions. Sir Walter Scott, with his accus- 
tomed facihty, has drawn an accurate but melan- 
choly picture of Paralysis, as occurring in the 
person of one, who had, at one time, been gifted 
with the most splendid mortal attributes. 

'^ An easy chair filled with cushions, the extended 
limbs swathed in flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and 
night-cap, showed illness; but the dimmed eye once 
so replete with living fire, the blabber lip, whose 
dilation and compression used to give such character 
to his animated countenance, the stammering tongue 
that once poured forth such floods of masculine 
eloquence, and had often swayed the opinion of the 
sages whom he addressed, all these sad symptoms 
evinced that my friend was in the melancholy con- 
dition of those in whom the principle of animal life 
has unfortunately survived that of mental intelli- 
gence. He gazed a moment at me, but then seemed 
insensible of my presence, and went on, — he, 
once the most courteous and well-bred, to babble 
unintelligible, but violent reproaches against his 
niece and servant, because he himself had dropped 
a tea-cup in attempting to place it on a table at his 
elbow. His eyes caught a momentary fire from his 
irritation ; but he struggled in vain for words to 
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express himself adequately, as, looking from his 
servant to his niece, and then to the table, he la- 
boured to explain, that they had placed it, though 
it touched his chair, at too great a distance from 
him."* 

Such is Paralysis — a frequent and an unhappy 
termination of those Disorders called Nervous. If 
the mischief in the brain be more extensive, and 
particularly, if there be any effusion, whether of 
blood, or of any other fluid, the powers of the frame 
are more effectually destroyed, and that disease 
occurs which is called Apoplexy. Here a decided 
jit takes place, and the victim becomes, to a greater 
or less extent, deprived of sensation and of volun- 
tary motion. As in Epilepsy, so also in Apoplexy, 
the senses are rendered useless, the breathing is 
hard, loud, and stertorous, and the patient may lie 
in this lamentable condition many hours, before 
death releases him — not from his misery, because 
he is unconscious of suffering — but from a state, 
distressing to his friends, and hopeless, as far as 
medical aid is concerned. In Apoplexy, indeed, if 
the symptoms be not mitigated in a very short time 

♦ The incapacities of the Paralytic— the deafened ear — the 
dimmed eye — the crippled limbs, are also finely described by 
Juvenal, with 

« omni 

Membranorum damno major, dementia quae nee 
Nomina servorum, nee vultum agnoscit amici/^ 
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after the application of the proper remedies^ we may 
reasooably expect that human skill will avail no- 
thing; the mischief being too extensivey and utterly 
irremediable.* 

It is proverbially supposed that Apoplexy is fre- 
quently caused by excessive gluttony, and by an 
inordinate indulgence in such luxuries as wealth 
alone can procure. In many instances, indeed, 
this is the case : especially when such indulgence 
is devoted to an excessiye use of spirituous or fer- 
mented liquors. There is not a medical practitioner 
bf six years' experience, who cannot furnish many 
instances of such cases ; but ihere are other causes, 
also,^ which operate in the production of Apoplexy; 
and, considering it, as I am inclined to do, as a more 
advanced state of Paralysis^, or as a more inveterate 
form of that malady, I have found that grief and 
great mental anxiety or tribulation, particularly in 
irritable, nervous, sensitive dispositions, have hurried 
many an individual, if not to the tomb, to that state 
of mental and physical imbecility, which is almost 
worse than existence. In a case which fell lately 
under my notice— for I did not attend the patient 
from the beginning — a series of misfortunes had in- 
duced such a train of nervous evils, that Paralysis 

• 

* By far the majority of sudden deaths which are generally 
attributed to Apoplexy, have nothing to do with any derange- 
ment of the brain; but depend upon some mischief about the 
heart. Apoplexy rarely destroys life so instantaneously. 
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ensued, followed by blindness. This was one of the 
most melancholy cases I ever witnessed. The sub- 
ject of it was a man moving in the middle ranks of 
life, and not more than forty years of age, with a con- 
stitution naturally irritable, but unimpaired by any 
excesses. Some misfortunes in business laid the 
foundation of his subsequent sufferings; and, after 
enduring much trouble of mind, and great privation 
bf comfort, he became '* so nervous" (to use the com- 
mon phrase,) that all his exertions to recover his losses 
became futile, and he was at length utterly incapaci- 
tated even from any endeavours to support his family. 
It was at this period that I first saw him, and feeling 
naturally for his most melancholy condition, I paid 
more attention, perhaps, to the case, than I other- 
wise should have done. His symptoms were then 
very interesting and characteristic. His head was 
constantly '* uneasy," to use his own expression, 
occasionally painful, sometimes giddy, at others full 
of strange and disagreeable noises ; all these symp- 
toms evidently pointing out the existence of exces- 
sive determination of blood to the brain. His pulse 
was full, strcmg, and occasionally hurried ; but not 
increased greatly in frequency. His strength was 
much diminished, and his spirits so depressed, that 
while his wife was describing his symptoms to me, 
the poor fellow cried like a child, and told me, when 
I advised him what was best to be done, that " I was 
very kind, but it was of no use." 
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His digestive powers virere considerably weakened, 
as were, indeed, all those functions, the due per- 
formance of which depends upon nervous energy, 
regularly supplied and properly directed. At this 
tiine, too, he began to experience those sensations of 
tingling, followed by numbness of one side^ which 
have been termed in the aggregate. Aura Epileptica; 
in shorty he was alSicted in a striking, but laiiientable, 
degree with all those symptoms which indicate and 
usher in Paralysis : and the short description which 
I have given of his case, will afford a sufficient index 
to the approach of these dreadful maladies, from 
whatever cause they may originate. It is in such 
lamentable cases as these, that the humane prac- 
titioner must indeed regret his inability to afford 
relief by the exercise of his professional skill ; but, 
however deeply he may pity the fete of the patient, 
human power will avail but little, even in miti- 
gating his miseries. 

These, then, are the more prominent evils which 
depend upon an excessive determination of blood to 
that important organ the brain, as connected with 
the subject of Nervous Disorders. I have now to con- 
sider the second class of symptoms, those, namely, 
which are not dependent upon previous mischief in 
the brain, but which, nevertheless, are equally dis- 
tressing to the patient, and equally worthy of the 
attention of the practitioner. 

I have already intimated that the symptoms of 
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Nervous Disorders are numerous^ changeable^ and 
perplexing. Their character, in this respect, is 
more particularly marked at the commencement of 
these maladies, than when they are more advanced, 
and there is then a possibility, from observation and ex- 
perience, of classing them into some degree of order. 

A general restlessness and uneasiness, accom- 
panied with great irritability of temper, and a con- 
sciousness that all is not right, are among the fore- 
most indications of the coming evil. An inaptitude 
to follow customary avocations, and a want of energy 
and spirit in all that is done, are now also evident 
symptoms : and if particular attention be paid by 
the patient to his own sensations, he will discover a 
feeling of uneasiness and distention about the heart 
and stomach, which may be relieved for the moment 
by pressing the hand heavily over the regions of 
these organs. The sensation is sometimes described 
as a feeling of tightness and obstruction; at others, 
as a sense of weight and fulness. 

This symptom usually indicates some derange- 
ment in the stomach ; and may depend either upon 
wind, or an acidity, caused by bad digestion. If 
it depend upon wind, the expulsion of the flatus 
removes the evil ; if upon acidity, the following 
symptoms occur. The patient will complain of a 
sour " rising" in the throat, leaving a degree of heat 
and pungency about the root of the tongue, which 
frequently induces a tickling cough, and is most 



i 
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commonly attended with beart-burn. The appetite 
becomes irregular^ and the taste capricious ; and, 
while the patient feels inclined to sit down to a 
meal with eagerness and pleasure, either the smell 
of the viands, or some other cause, checks the incli- 
nation, and the food is oftentimes left untouched, or 
but slightly partaken of. There is rather a curious 
fact connected with this state of the appetite, which 
will apply, by the way, to the earlier stages of 
Nervous Disorders generally. The patient is always 
more indisposed in the morning and fore part of the 
day, than he is towards the evening. He rises from 
his bed unrefreshed by sleep, listless, and extremely 
uncomfortable : eats no breakfast, and but little 
dinner; and it is not until the effect of medicine 
shall have had some influence, and the patient's 
mind have become more occupied with passii^ 
events, or in the company of his family and friends, 
so that he shall, for a time, forget his sufferings, 
that he feels a respite from sensations which are 
harassing in the extreme. 

All this indicates derangement of the stomach ; 
and the evils to which it subjects its victims, are 
continually adding to the mischief by rendering 
them incapable, to a certain extent, of using the 
proper medicines. Nausea is another distressing 
symptom, occasionally terminating^ in vomiting, by 
which more or less of mucous, or phlegm, is ejected 
from the stomach, affording a temporary relief to 
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the patient. I cordially agree with Dr. James 
Johnson, that these evils depend upon an irritable 
state of the nerves of the stomach ; which, I think, 
is borne out by the fact, th^t this vomiting is more 
apt to occur when the stomach is empty, than when 
it contains food : the taking of food, indeed, in- 
stantly relieves it. Assuming this as the fact, we 
have a clear due to the mode in whidi the sympathy 
of a deranged stomach is propagated to the brain, 
and thence, by means of the nerves, throughout the 
whole body. At all events, this is a clear explanation 
of the matter, and it affords a very excellent founda- 
tion for much practical reasoning. 

With this state of stomach the whole of the intes- 
tinal canal participates ; assuming, in its functions, the 
same capricious irregularity. At one time the bowels 
will be obstinately constipated, notwithstanding the 
use of active puigatives, without which, indeed, the 
patient might pass several days without an evacu- 
ation. At others, a troublesome and debilitating 
diarrhoea will prevail, creating much disturbance in 
the system. Occasionally the constipation is spon- 
taneously relieved by a copious dischaige of dark 
green, offensive, pasty matter, affording a temporary 
rtopite from many of the symptoms dependent upon 
this deranged, irregular state of the bowels. There 
is one symptom, which may be mentioned here, as 
somewhat characteristic of this irritability of the 
Nervous System : it is that of a most copious secretion 
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of urine. By the older physicians this was looked 
upon as a very important and marked symptom^ and 
a gi*eat deal of discussion as to its cause was the 
consequence. I have, in the chapter on Physical 
Sympathy, stated, that the secretion of this fluid is 
very much influenced by the difierent emotions of 
the mind; and it is to this cause, that it may be 
referred, in nearly every instance in which it occurs. 
It is an aflection to which no great attention need 
be paid; as it neither indicates danger, nor is it 
attended with any great inconvenience. The prac- 
titioner, however, will do well to observe it, as it . 
may throw additional light upon the particular con- 
dition of the patient. 

« 

With the derangement of the alimentary canal, 
there is considerable irregularity of the circulation ; 
and the patient is constantly referring to his pulse 
in order to convince himself and others that his case 
must be very grievous. A striking characteristic of 
these Disorders, is a never failing anxiety on the part 
of the patient to be considered "very bad.'* You 
cannot oflend some nervous patients more deeply 
than by commending their good looks, and con- 
gratulating them on the soundness of their health. 
An answer to this calumny, for so it is considered, 
is a reference to the pulse, and a long detail of 
symptoms, which the unfortunate practitioner is 
compelled to hear with patience, if he can ; but at 
all events, with some assumption of that necessary 
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and useful virtue. It is not difficult to understand 
hoWy in these nervous cases^ where the sensibility of 
the frame is so morbid and exquisite, the pulse 
should be so greatly influenced by the feelings of 
the patient. On the least emotion, or the most trifling 
agitation, the heai-t flutters, and communicates a 
vibration to every artery in the body; so that an 
unkind look, a pettish word, or even a slight con- 
tradiction, will '* flurry" a patient thus afflicted, and 
immediately affect the pulse. 

Connected with this state, but not always de- 
pendent upon it is that distressing symptom— pal- 
pitation of the heart. This has given rise to con- 
siderable alarm, as supposed to be indicative of some 
organic affection of that important organ ; but in 
most instances it is merely the effect of that nervous 
irritability, which affects all the organs of the body 
to a greater or less extent, and which causes only a 
temporary derangement of function. It will depend, 
also, very considerably upon the actual state of the 
stomach: as it may be produced by acidity, by 
flatulence, by indigestion, or by any other cause of 
stomachic irritation. 

I haye known, also, another very distressing symp- 
torn occur under similar circumstances ; that, namely 
of a beating or throbbing over the whole body, espe- 
cially upon lying in a recumbent posture. This I 
have observed in two or three instances, where the 
nervous affection depended upon indigestion with 
an obstinate obstruction in the liver and bowels. 
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And here a very important subject presents itself 
to the consideration of the practitioner, as well as 
of the patient: the distinction, namely, between 
those affections of the heart which depend upon an 
alteration of its structure, and those which do not. 
There are many nervous disorders which put forth 
symptoms, that would lead an inexperienced or un« 
reflecting practitioner to infer that the structure of 
this important organ was deranged, to such a degree 
as to preclude all hope, or possibility, of its amend- 
ment. I need not observe, that in these cases the 
utmost care and circumspection should be given 
to their management, as well as the most cautious 
opinion given as to their termination. A diseased 
heart, such as some nervous symptoms would seem 
to indicate, would be incurable, and tend eventually 
to the certain destruction of the patient ; and on 
this account the practitioner ought to be well con- 
vinced of the fatal mischief, before he ventures to 
decide the destiny of his patient, by disclosing his 
dreadful condition. 

A most extraordinary case connected with this 
very subject, occurred a few years ago in the person 
of a physician of some eminence in this metropolis. 
A long period of mental irritation and anxiety in- 
duced all the symptoms which denote that terrible 
malady, Augina Pectoris.* There was the hurried^ 

* This disease depends generally upon the ossification of the 
blood-vessels that nourish the heart, and its^ symptoms are woe- 
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gasping respiration^ increased in difficulty by the 
most trifling causes^ and especially by walking up 
stairs; there was the sense of fulness, oppression, 
and constriction about the heart and chest; the 
spasm shooting across the breast to the arms, and 
increasing occasionally to such an extent as to 
threaten instant suffocation, — ^with other symptoms 
indicative of that dreadful malady. But, after 
struggling with so terrible an enemy for some months, 
the symptoms gradually declined, until they event- 
ually altogether left their victim, who now enjoys 
a very tolerable share of health. In this case, it is 
fair to presume that no organic mischief existed ; 
for had the heart been diseased to the extent which 
the patient's symptoms indicated, no cure could have 
been effected. The evils, therefore, must have de- 
pended upon an extreme degree of nervous irritation, 
affecting the action and sensibility of the heart, to 
an extent quite as painful as that which would 
have occurred from positive structural derange- 
ment. 

This irregular condition of the circulation, which 
is induced by nervous irritation, is also occasion- 
ally attended by syncope, or fainting. This tempo- 
rary suspension or diminution of vital action, may 
be caused by any extraordinary exercise or exertion, 
or by the more impressive passions of the mind — as 

fully aggravated by any cause which increases the force of the 
circulation. 
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grief, sudden surprise, anger, fear, &c. It is a 
most distressing and alarming symptom, as it de- 
pends so much upon those mental affections, over 
which neither the patient nor the practitioner has 
much control. Fainting, also, is closely allied to 
hysterical affections ; and very frequently precedes 
them: and this leads us to the consideration of this 
unpleasant malady. 

This malady is generally considered peculiar to 
the female constitution; the older physicians attri- 
buting its existence to some affections of the interior 
organs, probably because a suppression of the menses 
is an usual attendant. This, however, like every 
other view in the infancy of medicine, is very nar- 
row and empirical. It is very true that there is 
some peculiarity in the female constitution, which 
renders it more susceptible of hysterical affections 
than the male ; but I have seen young men, of a 
certain temperament, afflicted with attacks of Hys- 
teria, as well defined and as perfectly characteristic 
as any with which females may be visited ; and from 
analogous causes. The more violent forms of this 
malady can only occur in those highly sensitive 
females, in which the irritable temperament is strongly 
marked ; but the milder forms may happen to almost 
every female, under certain circumstances. In every 
variety of it the head is more or less affected, as 
may be understood by the character of the symp- 
toms. In the more severe cases, the patient throws 
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herself wildly about^ or uses her arms and legs 
with a degree of violence, of which, in a state of 
health, she would be incapable; she gnashes her 
teeth, clenches her hands, and cries and laughs al- 
ternately, and involuntarily. In some cases the 
parts concerned in respiration are strongly affected, 
their functions being interrupted, and sometimes 
nearly suspended by a spasmodic stricture of their 
whole machinery. This becomes suddenly relaxed ; 
and the patient, unable before to breathe freely, now 
begins to sigh deeply, and then falls into a slight 
stupor, appearing almost like a sound and tranquil 
sleep. From this she will start up, either sponta- 
neously, or from some trifling cause, into another 
fit of convulsions, which ends as before, till, by 
degrees, the paroxysm appears worn out, and the 
whole ceases. During this stupor the patient fre- 
quently hears and remembers what has, sometimes 
very incautiously, been said by the by-standers. 

In the slighter cases, the patient will only feel 
nervous and uncomfortable; experiencing annoy- 
ance and derangement from the most trivial circum- 
stances, — even a look or a word : while her spirits 
will be very variable, being suddenly mised or de- 
pressed without any apparent cause. In these cases 
the most troublesome symptom to the patient is that 
fulness about the throat, which is known by the 
name of Globus Hystericus, or the hysterial ball. 
This may be described as a sensation of a ball 

H 
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gathering in the bowels, and rising gradually till 
it fixes itself in the throat, just below the root of the 
tongue> threatening suffocation. This is caused by 
a spasmodic affection of the parts about the throat, 
through the medium of the nerves, similar to that 
affection which occurs in lock-jaw (tetanus), and 
Hydrophobia. 

The immediate or exciting causes of Hysteria are 
those which inordinately increase the action of the 
heart, as heat, highly stimulating food, luxurious 
habits, with certain emotions of the mind. I have 
known it, however, produced by a superabundance 
of electric fluid in the atmosphere, both before and 
during the continuance of a thunder-storm ; and in 
individuals who were not in the least alarmed at the 
thunder itself; nor in any way inconvenienced by it, 
excepting in the manner I have mentioned. In 
these instances the Globus Hystericus has been very 
annoying and characteristic; and the alternate fits 
of laughing and crying very urgent; without leaving 
the patient, however, much affected by the attack, 
further than by a general sensation of *' nervousness," 

These are the most ordinary physical symptoms, 
occurring under various modifications ; and exhibit- 
ing themselves under various forms and degrees of 
intensity : the obsei*vant patient will feel convinced 
of the accuracy of the delineation, if she has been 
subject to their remorseless visitation. 

Nervous patients are terribly annoyed by profuse 
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perspirations, particularly at night ; and I have been 
frequently told, that if they were plunged into a 
bathy they could not be more wet. I have already 
explained the intimate sympathy which exists be« 
tween the skin and the stomach ; and I have invari* 
ably observed, that in those cases, where there was 
much derangement of the digestive organs, the most 
excessive perspiration occurred ; the patient being 
compelled to change his linen two or three times in 
the four and twenty hours. In a case which I have 
now under my care, the most distressing symptom 
is this profuse perspiration. The patient, a lady of 
rather advanced years, and exceedingly corpulent, 
is bathed morning, noon, and night, in perspiration, 
which she most sedulously encourages by persisting 
in a diet and regimen, the very reverse of that which 
her medical attendants have endeavoured most stre- 
nuously to recommend to her. This case originated 
in indigestion and irritability of the stomach and 
bowels, and it has been attended by some very 
distressing symptoms of extreme nervous derange- 
ment : at present there is no structural disorganisa- 
tion; but if we should not succeed in conquering the 
malady, the constitution will eventually sink under 
the influence of the disease.* 

We come now to the consideration of certain 

• While these sheets were going through the press, this predic- 
tion has unhappily been verified. The patient died aboul two 
months ago of Paralysis 

h2 
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mental affections, as connected with, and particu- 
larly characteristic of, these Protean disorders. 

I have already described a certain restlessness, 
irritability, and despondency, as indicative of a 
deranged state of the digestive functions : these evils, 
however, are very much augm^ited, as the malady 
gains ground : and the patient's judgment becomes 
so much impaired as to render him perpetually 
apprehensive of some tenible and inevitable danger* 
It is this unhappy delusion, which so frequently 
impels individuals possessing every comfort and en- 
joyment which this world can furnish, to destroy 
themselves by their own hands, that they may, 
according to the idea generated by their morbid 
imaginations, avoid the evils which are surely im- 
pending over them. Penury and disgrace, cmd abso- 
lute ruin, are misfortunes which they cannot avert 
by any other means ; although they may, with their 
wealth, command any luxury that man may covet : 
and it is utterly useless to reason with them. " I 
have known," says Dr. Walker, " several persons, 
even at the time they were surrounded by affluence, 
tormented with the idea of coming to penury, and 
of dying in a jail." The imagination is, also, af- 
fected in another and more absurd manner. Persons 
have imagined themselves converted into stones and 
statues, into glass or China images, and have been 
afraid of moving, lest they should be dashed to 
pieces by an unlucky fall, or an unfortunate colli- 
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sion. Some patients have conceived themselves so 
hugely enlarged in bulk^ as to be unable to enter a 
carriage, a gate, or a room ; while others, carrying 
•about vfith them an immense " mountain of flesh," 
have fancied themselves absolute counterparts of 
Pharoah's lean kine. 

The memory and recollection are also very much 
affected in extreme cases of nervous disorder. Some- 
times the recollection is so impaired, that the patient 
has totally forgotten where he has been, or whither 
he is going, losing, at the. same time, all recollection 
of his "familiar friends," and of those places which 
he has been in the habit of constantly visiting. And, 
what may appear very strange, the patient is con- 
scious of this distressing fatuity ; a consciousness 
which, as may be supposed, very materially adds to 
his sufferings, while it does not tend to the more lucid 
arrangement of his ideas. 

A deep, prevailing, and overpowering dejection of 
spirits, is one of the most distressing symptoms of 
this advanced stage of nervous disorder. All the 
glad enjoyments of life are poisoned by it. The 
solicitude of friends — ^the affectionate endearments 
of those most beloved by us — the common courtesies 
and interchanges of society are rendered irksome and 
tormenting, and that miserable and sad state is 
established, which is called Hypochondriac. " Do 
not teaze me !" was the constant exclamation of the 
most amiable and excellent physician which modem 
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times have witnessed, when after a '* round" of worry 
and fatigue, he returned to his home, to seek a tem- 
porary respite from his labours and anxiety. And 
it was not until a glass of wine, or some similar 
stimulus had been administered to his exhausted 
frame, that he was enabled to say, *' Thank God ! 
I am better now ! and can attend to the endearments 
of my family." 

With this lamentable condition a greater or less 
degree of irritability is invariably commingled. The 
temper of the patient is quick, irritable, capricious^ 
and peevish. He is pleased with trifles, while those 
circumstances which at other times have afforded 
him the greatest delight, excite his anger, and 
render him uncomfortable and unhappy. Mis- 
taking the motives and actions of those around 
him, he is perpetually misconstruing the most 
kindly attentions ; and then, conscious of his in- 
justice and his harshness, he apologises for his 
irritability, while he laments the causes, thereby 
adding another pang to the sufferings which he 
experiences. The moralist might deduce an instruc- 
tive lesson from this sad state of affliction, in con- 
sidering the insufficiency of wealth, in producing 
that happiness which can alone depend upon the 
health of the body, and the perfect, imdisturbed, 
and active exercise of the functions of the mind. 
Man was not made, it should seem, to enjoy satiety ; 
and some sort of dependence on his species appears 
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necessary to insure that comfort, without which, 
existence can scarcely be endured. Excitement of 
some kind is absolutely necessary to the due exercise 
of the faculties with which Providence has blessed 
us ; and that excitement can neither be temperate 
nor well adapted, in many cases of confirmed satiety. 
Wealth is an object of universal ambition ; but itft 
successful satellites are subjected to many evils, 
which never annoy nor distress its more humble 
votaries ; and were it not for the magic influence of 
this all-powerful deity, the wise man would rather 
shun its favours, than court and possess them, with 
their train of attendant discomforts. 

It is not difficult to perceive, that a long con<^ 
tinuance of this distressing state of mind may induce 
an aberration of intellect of sufficient intensity to 
constitute actual insanity ; but this cannot well take 
place, unless the brain is physically affected, so as 
to destroy its balance and perceptive power, either 
by increasing the sensibility of that organ, or by 
rendering certain parts of it unfit for the performance 
of their functions, while other parts have their power 
unimpaired, or, perhaps, even morbidly increased. 
The false perception which is the fruit of this mental 
aberration, has given rise to many strange and fanci- 
ful illusions, and to many of the more precise rela- 
tions of ghosts and apparitions, as we may judge 
from Nicolai's narrative, already quoted. This state 
of melancholy madness is one of the most distressing 
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varieties of insanity, and one which seldom admits of 
more than a slight and temporary alleviation. To 
the friends it is a source of great anxiety and tribu- 
lation, and to the patient a cause of constant misery 
and apprehension. 

I have now, I believe, entered as minutely into the 
Symptoms of Nervous Disorders as is consistent 
with my plan. In concluding this part of my sub- 
ject, I must observe that there is an infinite variety 
in the manner in which these different symptoms ap- 
pear ; as well as in the degree in which they affect 
different individuals. In some cases, many of them 
will not exist at all ; in others their intensity will 
vary so much, as in great measure to alter, their 
character. To these variations, however, the prac- 
titioner must attend, so as to be enabled successfully 
to combat them, and to afford that relief which his 
patient expects to receive from him. 



CHAP. V. 

METHOD OF CURE, WITH A DISSERTATION ON THE 
BEST MEDICINAL AND DIETETIC REMEDIES. 

It will be readily believed, that maladies so complex, 
capricious, and perplexing in their character, as Ner- 
vous Disorders, are difficult to cure — the difficulty 
being in proportion to the complexity and number of 
the symptoms. It is even so ; and there is no class 
of diseases, the treatment of which requires so much 
judgment, perseverance, and patience, on the part of 
the practitioner ; for here we have the mind acting 
upon the body, and the body upon the mind, with an 
endless reciprocity of evil. But as every wise man 
will simplify his practice as much as possible, all 
that the medical attendant has to do, is to combat 
the symptoms judiciously, as they appear, — ^to encou. 
rage the patient with the healthiest of all feelings — 
Hope — and to attend most carefully to the changes 
which are continually going on in the nervous, irri- 
table constitution. 

The method of cure is divided between the prac- 
titioner and the patient — the latter, indeed, having 
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as much to do in effecting it as the former ; for while 
the practitioner regulates and administers such 
medicmes as are requisite, the multifarious arrange- 
ments respecting diet and regimen are to be managed 
entirely by the patient himself, under the direction, 
of course, of the medical attendant. Sir Charles 
Scarborough's advice to the Duchess of Portsmouth, 
conveys, in a very laconic manner, a very admi- 
rable lesson : " You must eat less, take more exer- 
cise, take physic, or — be sick ;" and, from whatever 
cailse Nervous Disorders may arise, this rule must be 
a golden one to the sufferer. We all eat and drink 
too much ; we are all too physically idle ; we do not 
pay sufficient attention to the outgoings of our 
bodies, and we are — nervous ! What ought we to 
do then to prevent this? Radically reform our 
habits, and take Sir Charles Scarborough's advice. 
If we have fortitude and resolution to do so, we 
shall abundantly benefit by it : — ^if not, we must 
endure our sufferings, — " be sick." 

Diet and regimen, then, being the most important 
matters to be considered, we shall direct the reader's 
attention to these requisites first, and then proceed 
to the medical portion of our plan. 

With regard to diet, a person in robust health, of 
a good constitution, and untroubled with the bug- 
bear of a bad digestion, may do any thing : but the 
case is very different with those individuals who 
suffer from Dyspepsia, and whose sufferings are 
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sometimes very considerably increased by the most 
trifling deviation from the prescribed plan. To a 
person in good health, there can be no better rule 
than that laid down by Dr. Kitchener, in his enter- 
taining little volume, on the " Art of Invigorating 
and Prolonging Life," — that is, to eat and drink only 
of such food, at such times, and in such quantities, 
as experience has convinced "you agree best with 
your constitution, and absolutely to avoid every thing 
else. This, to a certain extent, will serve as a guide 
also to the invalid ; but with him the utmost caution 
must be used; and information as to articles of diet 
becomes a matter of primary consideration. We can 
form some idea of the deep interest of this subject, 
when we consider how eagerly the works which treat 
of it are perused; and have only to instance the 
books which have been written by Drs. Johnson, 
Kitchener, and Paris, not omitting Mr. Abemethy's 
admirable tract upon the ** Treatment of Local Dis- 
orders." From this we also perceive how intimately 
the stomach is connected with our maladies, and 
how exceedingly important it is that its functions 
should be well and duly performed. This I have 
already explained, as well as the evils arising from 
bad digestion, and it now remains for me to point out 
the best mode of correcting these evils, supposing 
them to exist. Let me premise, however, that indi- 
gestion is not necessarily a symptom of nervous 
derangement, although it is most frequently a con- 
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comitant affection ; when it does exi^t, there is always 
more or less of nervous imtation accompanying it. 

DIET. 

The object of eating ought not to be exclusively 
the satisfying of the appetite. It is true that the 
sensation of hunger admonishes us^ and indeed 
incites us, to supply the wants of the machine ; and 
that the abatement of this sensation betokens that 
such want has been supplied : so far the satisfying 
of the appetite is a matter of consideration ; but a 
prudent person will observe the mode in which the 
appetite is best satisfied, and the frame at the same 
time more abundantly nourished, — for this ought to 
be the chief object of feeding. There is much truth 
in the homely adage, that '^ what is one man's meat 
is another man's poison ;" and a person who has 
been muscled* will, if he wishes to enjoy his health, 
rigidly eschew that piscatory poison. So, also, will 

• We frequently hear of people being muscled ; and it is gene- 
rally supposed that the mischief is produced by some poisonous 
quality in the fish. I have^seen many cases, but I could discover 
nothing to confirm this popular opinion. In some instances only 
one of a family has been affected, while all partook of the same 
muscles. I have knovtrn exactly the same symptoms produced 
by pork, lobsters, and other shell fish, and can attribute them to 
nothing more than an aggravated state of indigestion, dependent 
of course upon the peculiar condition of the patient's stomach. 

The medical reader will find a very able paper on this subject 
in the ^* Transactions of the Associated Apothecaries of England 
and Wales;" written, if I remember rightly, by the late Mr. 
Haden. It is a paper that merits a very attentive perusal. 
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an individual with a bilious habit avoid fat pork, 
although his appetite may prompt him to eat it ; and 
those whose stomachs are flatulent, will not inordi- 
nately indulge in vegetables, however greatly they 
may feel inclined to do so. Captain Barclay, whose 
knowledge in such matters was as extensive as that 
of most persons, informs us, that our health, vigour 
and activity, — to which he might have added, our 
comfort, — must depend upon our diet and exercise. 

A leading rule in the diet of a nervous patient, is 
never to overload the stomach ; indeed, restriction as 
to quantity, is far more important than any rule as to 
quality. We have already shown, that in many in- 
stances, the nerves of this organ are in a high state of 
irritation ; and it is evident, therefore, that any op- 
pression of the organ under such circumstances must 
prove extremely hurtful. It is bad at all times to dis- 
tend the stomach too much ; for it is a rule in the 
animal economy, that if any of the muscular cavities, 
as the stomach, the heart, the bowels, or the bladder, 
be too much distended, their tonicity is weakened, 
and their powers considerably impaired. This, by the 
way, is an old doctrine, and the principle of Mr. 
Abemethy's plan of treatment is founded upon it. 
Dr. Bailey, who wrote a judicious tract on the Pre- 
servation of the Eyesight (16mo, 1673), remarks 
that, " it is holden better to drink oft and small 
draughts at meat, than seldom and great draughts, 
for so meat and drink will better mingle." The 
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swilling of the stomach is a great evil; especially if 
the fluid be acrid or stimulant. It is the quantity 
more than the quality of tea, which so frequently 
debilitates the stomach ; not but that strong green 
tea possesses a sedative virtue, and that to a very 
considerable exent; but when the stomach is dis* 
tended with a pint or more of fluid,* its functions 
are oppressed, and a debility of its tone or of its 
elasticity ensues. 

The consideration of diet might be rendered very 
simple, if people would but make it so. I shall not 
go so far as to weigh the quantity, although in some 
cases, even this exactness would. not be irrelevant; 
but, as it is an object of the highest importance to 
point out that species of food which, eaten in small 
quantities, produces the greatest nutriment, the rea^ 
der must excuse any apparent prolixity in the detail. 
From the volumes which have recently been 
written on Diet and Digestion, we might gather the 
alarming information, that nearly every thing we eat 
is pernicious — ^that is, pernicious to a deranged 
stomach. Far be it from me to adopt such a dis- 
couraging theory. My present object is rather to 
point out what is good, than to stigmatise what is 
bad — to afford the patient, if I can, the means of 

* Blumenbach, in his Physiology, informs us that the human 
stomach of the adult is capable of containing about three quarts 
of fluid. I presume the measurement was made after death, as 
no living stomach would bear such cramming. 
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comfort and enjoy ment^ and not to tell him of his 
sufferings, or of the means of increasing or prolong- 
ing them. 

In most cases, a spare diet is extremely pernicious 
to a neryous patient; so also is a stimulant one. 
By adopting the ** in medio tutissimus ibis," of the 
poety and steering judiciously between both, we 
shall attain our object, and the body will be nou- 
rished, refreshed, and invigorated, without being 
oppressed, discomforted, and heated. To " eat a 
little and often," is a rule frequently followed, be- 
cause it is in accordance with the feelings of the 
patient : but, as we shall presently see, it is a very 
bad rule, arid fraught with infinite mischief. Before 
the food is half digested, the irritable nerves of the 
upper part of the stomach will produce that sensa- 
tion, which is familiarly termed " craving ;" but it 
is sufficiently evident, that to satisfy this " craving" 
by taking food, is only to obtain a temporary re- 
lief, and not always even that, at the expence of 
subsequent suffering. There can be no wisdom in 
putting more food in the stomach than it can possi- 
bly digest; and as regularity is most conducive to 
the restoration of the health of a debilitated frame, 
it is better that the food should be taken at stated 
periods. I do not by any means interdict the use 
of meat. On the contrary, fresh meat, especially 
beef and mutton, if taken temperately, affords a vast 
portion of nutriment in a small compass. '^ Re- 
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member/' says Dr. Kitchener, " that an ounce of 
beef contains the essence of many pounds of hay, 
turnips, and other vegetables ;*' and this fact must 
be observed with regard to meat — ^that nothing comes 
to perfection under a stated period of growth ; and 
until it attains this period, it will, of course^ afford 
inferior nourishment. Beef and mutton are conse- 
quently better than veal or lamb, or young pork — 
better, as containing more nutriment, as well as 
being more easily digestible, the fibre being looser 
and more coarse. To this such vegetables may be 
added as are easy of digestion, and as usually agree 
with the individuals. If the stomach and bowels be 
very irritable, and their powers much impaired — if 
the tongue be diy, and its edges more than com- 
monly red, the vegetable diet ought to be consider- 
ably restricted. Peas, beans, the different kinds of 
greens, and all raw fruit, should be avoided ; and 
potatoes, properly boiled with turnips and carrots, 
ought to constitute the only varieties which the 
patient should eat. I have seen the skins of peas, 
the stringy fibres of greens, and the seeds of rasp- 
berries and strawberries, pass through the bowels, 
no further changed than by their exposure to a slight 
degree of maceration : and I need not now point out 
the irritation which their progress must have pro- 
duced, as they passed over the excited and irritable 
surface of the alimentary canal. 

As to the times of taking food. These will, of 
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course, depend very materially upon the habits of 
the patient ; but this ought in all cases to be ob-^ 
served, that the stomach should be in a state of per* 
feet repose when food is put into it. The stomach 
may be unfit for the reception of food, from the general 
fatigue of the body, in which, of course, it sympa- 
thises ; or from being itself fatigued with its own 
exertions. And this will lead me to explain what I 
meant by calling the rule to " eat a little and often,'' 
a bad one. It is calculated that in health a mode- 
rate meal is digested in three hours ; and, sometimes, 
if the stomach be very weak, it may be longer. 
Before the expiration of this time it is wrong to put 
more food into the stomach ; and if the patient feel 
a craving, or a sensation of " sinking," during this 
time, he will experience decided relief from a dose of 
some warm stomachic medicine, and decided discom- 
fort from cramming himself with food. *^ Instead 
of pursuing a rational plan of diet," observes Mr. 
Abemethy, " many persons are taking food every 
third or fourth hour, pleading in excuse for such 
conduct, that they cannot do without it. The truth 
is, that when the stomach is disordered, the exertion 
of digesting a single meal, after its excitement and 
efforts have ceased, is productive of sensations of 
languor, sinking, and inquietude, which ought to be 
calmed, or counteracted by medicines, and not by 
food; for a second meal cannot be digested in this 
state of the stomach. We also often teaze and dis-t 

I 
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order our stomachs, by fEusting for too long a period ; 
and when we have thus brought on what I may call 
a discontented state of the oigan, unfitting it for its 
office, we sit to a meal, and fill it to the utmost, 
regardless of its power or its feelings. The rule, 
then, for diet, may bo thus summarily expressed. 
We should proportion the quantity of food to the 
powers of the stomach, adapt its quality to the feel- 
ings of the organ, and take it at regular intervals of 
six or seven hours, thrice during the day." 

This, then, comprises the whole secret of Diet ; and 
if people would but strictly follow this plan, healthy 
stomachs would retain their full powers, and weak 
ones become invigorated. 

I have said, adopting ^Mr. Abernethy's words, 
that the quality of the food should be adapted to the 
feelings of the stomach. I have also said, that it is 
not of so much consequence as the quantity. Every 
person, and especially every nertous person, knows 
what it is to fancy certain articles of diet ; and this 
is what is meant by adapting our food to the feelings 
of the stomach. Medical men in general seem to 
entertain a great abhorrence to the indulging of these 
fancies, for it usually happens, that the objects of 
them are certain piquant e articles, not contained in 
the orthodox catalogue of dietetics. But, imlessthe 
article be very preposterous, let it by all means be 
eaten. Mr. Abernethy, one would have imagined, 
would have vanquished the absurd prejudices con- 
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nected with this matter long ago. " Numerous 
instances/' he says, " might be mentioned of appa- 
rently unfit substances agreeing with the stomach, 
being digested, and even quieting an irritable state 
of stomach, merely because they were suitable to its 
feelings. Instances might also be mentioned of 
changes in diet producing a tranquil and healthy 
state of stomach, in cases where medicines had been 
tried in vain. Neither can such occurrences excite 
surprise ; for as digestion and the consequent tran- 
quillity of the stomach depend on a proper quantity 
of healthy juices being secreted and commixed with 
the food, such secretions are likely to be produced 
by whatever agreeably excites it ; and obstructed by 
whatever has a contrary tendency." 

I am afraid that the books which have been 
recently written on Diet, although containing a vast 
store of interesting information, have proved rather 
detrimental to the invalid, than useful ; because, 
by submitting all edible articles to the laws of 
Chemistry, the result has proved, that there are few 
substances which do not possess some noxious pro- 
perty. When Mr. Accum published his book, with 
that fearful motto — " There is death in the pot;*' 
all the world was frightened at the communication, 
and regarded the most ordinary compound substances 
with extreme suspicion. They may now look with 
an eye equally distrustful upoii the different species 
of meat and vegetables ; for Chemistry will detect in 

i2 
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them some properties^ not^ indeed^ of sophistication^ 
but prejudicial — that is, chemically prejudicial — to 
a weak and dyspeptic stomach. But it is wrong to 
discard the influence and injunctions of habit^ and 
we ought not to disregard the admonittons of our 
inclinations and feelings. If the hypochondriac 
cannot take food without referring to some estab- 
lished work on Diet, wherein he shall find how 
much of digestible, and how much of indigestible 
matter is contained in this or that article of suste- 
nance, his situation is very similar to that of a child 
in leading strings ; and his fears will be constantly 
excited by the danger . of transgression. Truly, 
there has been much nonsense thrust upon mankind 
by these minatory denunciations against eating and 
drinking; and our habits and feelings, and even our 
most innocent inclinations, have been exposed to the 
action of the crucible, and denounced as perilous. 
Again, we repeat, that the proper restriction lies in 
the quantity ; and that our " fajicy" is often the best 
guide as to the quality of our food. It is one of the 
worst things in the world for a nervous or dyspeptic 
patient to tease himself about his stomach, by sub- 
mitting his food to strict analyzation. As surely as 
a man talks, or thinks, thus about his stomach, so 
surely will it go wrong ; for, in the same manner as 
it digests such food as we " fancy," so will it not 
digest that which we believe to be pernicious. 

Thus much, then, for eating ; and now we come 
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to consider drinking. As inordinate eating has been 
so loudly anathematized^ so also^ has drinking, and 
with the same bigotiy, violence, and indiscrimination. 
I have already shown that not only is stimulus 
harmless to the human stomach, but that it is useful^ 
and even, in many cases, actually necessary. Of 
course, if taken to excess, fermented liquors, like 
every- thing else, become pernicious; but it shows 
no wisdom to condemn the ti^e of meat and drink, 
because their abuse is attended with ill effects. Why 
should we ** act and feel as if this bountiful world, 
brilliant in beauty, and overflowing with blessings, 
was a collection of steel traps and spring guns, set 
to catch the body and shoot the soul V* Is it not 
much better and wiser to avail ourselves of the many 
blessings which Providence has placed before us, 
than to set ourselves to work, to detect poison in 
our drink, and God knows what in our meat ? It 
savours of learning, doubtless, to do all this— but 
cut 6owo?' where is the real utiUty and benefit which 
it produces ? Our grandfathers and their progeni- 
tors were well convinced that a good cup of " Sherris 
sack" comforted the heart, and aided digestion ; and 
why the same opinion should not govern us, I must 
leave to the chemists to decide. 

The moderate use of wine and of malt liquor is 
exceedingly grateful to our feelings, ahd abundantly 
beneficial to our constitution ; but ardent spirits are 
found to be so pernicious to most constitutions, and 
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especially to those of the inhabitants of crowded 
towns and cities^ that, excepting under peculiar cir- 
cumstanceSy it is better to discard them. A glass or two 
of good wine can never do harm ; neither can a cup of 
goody genuine^ '^humming" ale. The chemists tell as 
that the London ale is a horrid and narcoticcompound : 
and so in truth^ by for the largest portion of it is. 
But there are two or three honest men in the metro- 
polis who sell genuine Kennet and Nottingham ale, 
from whom it is yery easy to procure it, unmixed and 
pure.* If, howcTer, malt liquor does not agree 
with the stomach, or what is the same thing, is sup' 
posed not to agree, it is an easy matter to substitute 
wine for it. 

Connected, in some degree, with this subject, is 
the use of condiments and spices. In many cases, 
the stomach is so weak, as to render their use neces- 
sary — ^in no case can they be pernicious — unless, as 
a facetious friend has observed, '^ a man peppers 
himself to death .^' A man may, it is true, stimulate 
his stomach into inactivity, just as a man may ride 
his horse to death ; but this is the abuse of condi- 
ments — ^not their use. Sauces> too, have been cried 



* The best Kennet ale is to be had either at Sherwood's, in 
Air-^street, Piccadilly, or at Chapman^ in Wardour-street; both 
of these dealers have it direct from Kennet, Very good Not- 
tingham ale may be procured, in casks, at Sansom^s in Dean- 
street, Red Lion Square. He has two sorts, — the old, and 
the new. 
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down as pernicious and poisonous, and with the 
same injustice. The richest of sauces is gravy, and 
gravy is the gelatine, or glue of meat, extracted by 
heat, or by solution in water. This, surely, cannot 
contain muck poison. The other sauces are composed 
of nothing but what we eat in some shape or other 
every day of our Jiv^s — butter, fried with flour, or 
butter boiled with flour, with a table-spoonful of 
lemon juice or vinegar, or an atom of salt or pepper, 
the grating of lemon-peel, an anchovy, or the juice 
of a: mushroom. ^* Such are the * rich sauces,' 
which lay tb^ir poison in ambush in every dish. — 
Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but 
not of * rich sauces. ' " 

Our rule, then, for the diet of the nervous invalid, 
who is not siiflering frcmi any organic afiection, is 
simply, this. — ^To take such nourishing food as he 
^' fimcies.'' Not to load his stomach too much; 
and, in order that it may perform its functions pro- 
perly., to take, this food at intervals sufficiently re- 
mote to insure the perfect repose of the organ, and 
its consequent capability to digest its contents. 
This is the simple, straight forward, easy rule ; and 
that it maybe more comprehensible, axul, I trust, 
more readily observed, I will just sketch out a plan of 
diet for one day ; and let it be remembered, my plan 
is for a weak, and not a strong and healthy stomach. 

For breakfast, tea, coffee, cocoa> chocolate,* or 

* Chocolate, prepared in the usual manner, with milk, is too 
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milky may be taken^ with either an egg^ or some cold 
meat. I consider meat for breakfast exceedingly 
wholesome and invigorating, particularly for those 
whose occupations are active and laborious. Sup- 
posing this meal to be taken at nine o'clock^ we 
should permit at least six hours to ^pee before the 
Stomach is again excited . by food ; I say by food^ 
because medicine may be administered iutermedi- 
ately, in conformity with what I have already said 
on that subject : but of this I shall speak presently. 
About three o'clock, dinner may be taken ; and 
this may consist of any nourishing articles that the 
invalid may fancy. I will not stipulate for the qua- 
lity of the food, any further than that it be nonrish- 
ing and easy of digestion ; it may consist of fish 
and meat, or meat and light pudding, or broth and 
meat; but the quantity ought never to encumber 
the stomach. With a weak and irritable stomach, 
it is much better to rise from table with the appetite 
not completely satisfied, than to run the risk of re- 
pletion. The sensation of hunger in a moderate 
degree is not unpleasant, at all events, it is not to be 
compared to the disagreeable sensations produced by 
indigestion. With dinner^ from two to three glasses 
of good wine, white or red, according to circum- 
stances, or half a pint of good ale, may be taken ; 

rich for many stomachs; but Fry^i powdered chocolate (not 
Strickland's) is a very delieious beverage, mixed with water^ as 
directed by the label. 
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and after all^ the most perfect quietude must be 
observed, extending even to sleep, if there be an 
inclination for it, for at least three hours. At the 
expiraticm of this time, tea or coffee, not exceeding 
half a pint in quantity, will be found a good substi- 
tute for medicine, in comforting the stomach, after 
its fatigue of digesting the dinner. If there be 
great debility of this organ, a dose of stomachic 
medicine may be taken two hours after tea, which will 
be about one hour before the last meal, or supper^ 

This inay consist of some bland, farinaceous sub- 
stance, as Arrow root, sago, panada, gruel and 
milk — ^that is, gruel boiled in the usual way, and then 
mixed with an equal portion of cold milk.* To these 
a small portion of wine may be added, if necessary ; 
and this meal ought to conclude the diet of the day. 

From this it will be seen that our plan is suffi- 
ciently simple, and, what is equally important, 
sufficiently generous. The Sangrado practice is in- 
consistent with good sense, and incompatible with 
the bountiful operations of Nature. Of course there 
are cases where the most severe abstemiousness is 
necessary, but these cases are not " nervous;" neither 
do they come in any way under our present con- 
sideration. 

Having repaired the wants of our frames by eating 

* The best way of making gruel is with the powdered groats, sold 
by Robinson, of Red Lion Street. They are pure, will keep for 
a long time, and may be converted into gruel in a few minutes. 
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and drinking^ we come now to oonsider the question 
o( Sleep, — the general restorative and renovator of 
the body. 

A great deal has been said about the necessary 
quantity of sleep — that is^ how long we ought to 
indulge in sleeping. Now this question^ like many 
others^ cannot be reduced to mathematical precision, 
for much must depend. upon habits upon constitutioui 
and upon the nature and duration of our occupa- 
tions. A person in good health, whose mental and 
physical occupations are not particularly laborious, 
will find seven or eight hours' sleep quite sufficient 
to refresh his constitution. Those whose constitu* 
tions are debilitated^ or whose occupations are stu- 
dious and laborious, require somewhat more ; but 
the best rule for the invalid is to sleep till he is 
refreshed, and then get up.* If he feel inclined 
for more sleep during the day, let him indulge — for 
nothing is so important to nervous invalids — nothing 
so sedative and refreshing — ^as sound and uninterrupt- 
ed sleep, however short it may be. People ridicule 
and censure the habit of sleeping during the day ; 
and especially after dinner : but is it not better — we 



♦ I knew of a gentleman of very good femily, who lived till 
he was upwards of eighty years of age ; and for the last forty 
years of his life, I do not think he ever went to bed sober. But 
his plan was, to rise the instant he woke in the morning, no 
matter at what time, and to spend the greater part of the day in 
the open air. 
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speak, be it remembered, of the invalid — ^to go to 
sleep for half an hour, than to go on noodling all 
day, as Dr. Kitchener calls it, in a nerveless and 
semi-superannuated state ? The inhabitants of South 
America*, and of Spain, are a wise and provident 
race. They enjoy their Siesta, and sleep away the 
sultry hours of their existence, and they digest their 
food, and enjoy th^ health more comfortably in 
consequence. In sleeping, as in eating and drinking, 
we must consult and humour our habits and feelings, 
which are excellent monitors, and deserving of the 
greatest attention. What says the poet ? 

" Preach not to me your musty rules. 
Ye drones, that mould in idle cell ; 

The heart is wiser than the schools, — 
The senses always reason well/' 

And the nervous patient, by divesting himself of 
the idea of his sufferings, as far as he can, and by 
following the dictates of his inclination, will ex- 
perience much more benefit, than by brooding over 
his misfortunes, and puzzling his brains by en- 
deavouring to conform to these " musty rules.'* 

One particular recommendation I would propose, in 
concluding this subject, from the observance of which 
much benefit has been derived. It is — ^to sleep in a 
room as large and as airy as the patient's convenience 

* See Captain Head's '* Rough tfotes,** a most amusing and 
unpretending book. 
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can procure, and in a bed but little encumbered with 
curtains. The lungs must respire during sleep as 
well as at any other time; and it is of great con- 
sequence that the air should be as pure as possible. 
In summer, curtains ought not to be used at all : 
and in winter we should do much better without 
them. In summer it is a very great advantage to 
sleep in some of the villages near Tovm, at a sufficient 
distance from its smoke and impurities. 

EXERCISE. 

Next to Diet, and equally important, is Exercise* 
The generality of people appear to be well awure of 
the vast importance of Exercise; but few are ac- 
quainted with its modus operandi, and few avail 
themselves, so fully as they might, of its precious 
and extensive benefits. "Respiration," says Mr. 
Bell, " carries away the superfluous carbon of the 
blood, bestows heat, and stimulates the system, 
endows us with the power of speech, and affords us 
the sense of smelling, or greatly contributes to the 
perfection of that sense." I need scarcely mention, 
that we caimot respire without air, and in propor- 
tion to its purity and salubrity, will, of course, be 
the perfection and utility of the function. Now, 
our Omniscient Creator has given to our lungs the 
same faculty of imbibing nutriment (that is, oxygen) 
from various kinds of air, as He has given to the 
stomach the power of extracting nourishment from 
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different kindfi of aliment; and as the healthy func- 
tion of the stomach depends upon the due perform- 
ance of certain chemical and mechanical actions, so 
do the functions of the lungs depend upon the due 
performance of proper Exercise. 

Man being an animal destined for an active and 
useful life. Providence has ordained, that sloth and 
inactivity shall bring with them their own curse and 
punishment. The industrious husbandman, whose 
wants are few, and consequently easily supplied ; 
who rises early, goes to bed early, following those 
inclinations which the wants and feelings of his 
frame supply ; and who passes nearly the whole of 
his life in the open air, inhaling a pure and salu- 
brious atmosphere, and partaking moderately of the 
bounties of Providence, without indulging in her 
luxuries, enjoys health and vigour of body, with 
tranquillity of mind, and dies at the utmost limit 
allotted to mortality. In this case, the functions of 
the body, husbanded by temperance, and interrupted 
by no mental irritation, are performed in all their 
exquisite perfection ; for it must be observed, that 
this happy and untroubled state of existence is 
chiefly dependent upon activity of body, uncombined 
with activity of mind : and that its reverse — exces^ 
give mental activity, namely, accompanied with in- 
activity of body, is the cause of much derangement 
and suffering. That mysterious and close connection 
betwe^^ the mind and the body, of which we have 
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already treated, is very strikingly exemplified in 
those disorders which are incident to literary men, 
who, passing their time in sedentary occupations, 
and exercising their minds sometimes to a degree 
positively painful^ are martyrs to a train of nervous 
symptoms, which are extremely difficult of cure. 
Man was not created for a sedentary or slothful 
life ; and all his oi^ns and attributes are calculated 
for an existence of activity and bustle« If, therefore, 
we wish for health, strength, and comfort, we must 
make exercise, to use Dr. Cheyne's expression, a 
part of our religion. But this exercise should be in 
the open air, and in such places as are free from the 
impurities of smoke, or noxious exhalations, — ^where, 
in fact, the air circulates freely, purely, and abund- 
antly. I am continually told by patients that they take 
a great deal of exercise — ^that they are constantly on 
their feet from morning to night — but, upon inquiry, 
it happens, that this exercise is not in the open 
air, but in a crowded apartment, perhaps — ^as in a 
public office, or in a manufactory — or at a dress- 
maker's, where twenty or thirty young girls are 
crammed together from nine o'clock in the morning 
till nine at night ! — or, what is nearly as pernicious, 
in a house but thinly inhabited. Exercise, this cannot 
be called — it is labour, and some of the worst 
species of labour, entailing upon its victims nu- 
merous and most distressing evils. Good air is as 
necessary and as important, as good and wholesome 
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food ; for the air^ by coming into immediate contact 
with the bloody which is the case in the lungs^ enters 
at once into the constitution^ and by a process much 
more rapid than the amalgamation of our food. If, 
therefore, the air be bad, — that air which is to endue 
the blood with the capability of nourishing the body, 
of building up the deficiences, and of supplying 
every individual organ with its peculiar and most 
essential quality — for this, again, is the case — if this 
air, I say, be not of such a nature as properly to 
prepare thfs most requisite and important fluid, 
every part of the body, whether near the heart or 
far from it, must participate in the evil which is 
produced. 

It is on this account, and by these means, that 
exercise in the open air is so materially beneficial to 
digestion. If the blood be not properly oxygenated 
by the action of good air, how can the arteries of 
the stomach secrete good and healthy and efficient 
gastric juice? Then, we have a mechanical benefit 
besides. By exercise, the circulation of the blood 
is rendered more energetic and regular. Every 
artery, muscle, and gland, are excited into action, 
and the work of existence goes on with spirit. The 
muscles press the blood vessels, and squeeze the 
glands, so that none of them can be idle or torpid ; 
so that every organ thus influenced must be in action. 
What is the consequence of all this ? The functions of 
the body are well perform^ii* The stomach digests 
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readily^ the liver pours out its bile freely^ the 
bowels act regularly, (for their machinery partici- 
pates in the stimulus of exercise), and much super- 
fluous heat and impurity are thrown out by perspira- 
tion. These are very important and essential opera- 
tions ; and in proportion to the perfection with which 
they are performed, will be the health and comfort 
of the individual. 

There is yet another process accomplished by 
exercise, which more immediately concerns the 
nervous system. ^' Many people," says Mr. Aber- 
nethy, *' who are extremely irritable and hypochon- 
driacal, and are constantly obliged to take medicines 
to regulate their bowels while they live an inactive 
life, no longer suffer from nervous irritation, or 
require aperient medicines, when they use exercise 
to a degree that would be excessive in ordinary 
constitutions." This leads us to infer, that the 
superfluous energy of the nerves is exhausted by the 
exercise of the muscles, and that as the abstraction 
of blood mitigates inflammation, in like manner 
does the abstraction of nervous irritability restore 
tranquillity to the system. This, of course, applies 
only to a state of high and strong nervous irritation : 
but exercise is equally beneficial when the constitu- 
tion is much weakened, by producing, throughout 
the whole frame, that energetic action, which has 
been already explained. 

Having thus pointed out the extreme utility of 
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exercise^ we have now to direct the mode in which 
it is to be used. It is sufficiently evident that a 
delHlitated frame ought never to take so much 
exercise as to cause excessive fatigue : this would 
not be exercise^ but labour; and, as it very frequently 
happens, that a weak and irritable patient will not 
at first be able to walk more than half a mile, 
without almost fainting from fatigue, such patient 
ought to begin by walking a short distance, gradually 
increasing it as the powers of his constitution become 
renovated. Many nervous invalids feel the greatest 
objection to exercise : they would rather sit and 
brood over their sufferings, than walk out to alleviate 
them. But when once they begin to take exercise, 
and experience the comfort and improvement which 
it produces, it then becomes as desirable and as 
welcome as it had been previously disagreeable and 
irksome. A great obstacle to the strict obedience 
of dietetic rules, and of those which ought to regulate 
the habits of the patients, is their interference with 
their ordinary avocations : but, surely the sufferer 
might forego, for a short time, the fascinations of 
fashion, the worry of visiting, and the bustle and 
fatigue of being visited, in order to obtain the 
means of future enjoyment, by the recovery of health 
and strength. It requires only a little resolution 
and perseverance at first, and the benefits which are 
continually accruing, will render the new plan suf^ 

K 
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ficiently grateful to induce the patient to pursue it 
with diligence. 

From the plan of diet which I have sketched out, 
it will be seen that there is abundance of time for 
exercise between the meals ; and I know of no better 
prescription for its use than that given by Mr. Aber- 
nethy, which is — to rise early, and use active exer- 
cise in the open air, till a slight degree of fatigue is 
felt ; then to rest one hour, and breakfast. After this 
rest three hours, " in order that the energies of the 
constitution should be concentrated in the work of 
digestion;" then take active exercise again for two 
hours, rest one, and then dine. After dinner, rest 
for three hours, as already recommended, should be 
indulged in, and in summer an evening walk may 
be had afterwards, which, with the necessary degree 
of rest before supper, will constitute the plan of ex- 
ercise for the day. In wet or inclement weather, the 
exercise may be taken in the house, the windows 
being thrown open, " by walking actively backwards 
and forwards as sailors do on ship-board." 

As a substitute for walking, which is the best 
mode of taking exercise, riding on horseback may 
be used. Corpulent females, to whom walking is 
exceedingly laborious, and who cannot well ride on 
a side-saddle, will find the old-fashioned pillion com- 
fortable, and infinitely preferable to riding in a car- 
riage. In the country, such an antiquated style of 
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horsemanship may be indulged in without observa- 
tion, certainly without ridicule — in London, perhaps, 
it would not be so agreeable. 

Change of air has occasionally produced the most 
wonderful effects. There can be no doubt of its 
great utility to an individual who has been living 
and labouring in a populous town ; for even a per- 
son in health will gain flesh, and feel stronger, from 
a visit to the country of only a few weeks. Hence 
I should recommend every person, whether ill or 
well, who lives in London, or in any of the large 
manufacturing towns, to run away from his cares 
and his business, for two or three weeks, in order to 
invigorate his frame for the winter campaign of toil 
and pleasure. His mind will obtain a respite as 
well as his body ; and both will accordingly benefit 
by the change. A very remarkable proof of the 
salutary effect of change of air occurred to a friend 
of mine a few weeks ago. . He was a medical man 
of very extensive practice, and the continual fatigue 
of both body and mind had produced a degree of 
nervous derangement, as well as of local mischief, 
which was somewhat alarming. His strength was 
considerably impaired, his nights were restless, his 
appetite bad, and his bowels irregular. In addition 
to these evils, there was great tenderness, with some 
tension and tumefaction over the whole abdomen; so 
that he could not button his coat, or bear scarcely 
any pressure. One friend advised him to be bled, 

k2 
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another to be leeched^ another to be blistered^ and 
80 on : but he did neither. He went out of town to 
the sea side^ and in less than a fortnight lost all his 
unpleasant symptoms, and very nearly recovered his 
accustomed strength and energy. 

MEDICINE. 

In the treatment of Nervous Disorders, as little 
medicine as possible should be used. But we cannot 
do without some ; and the principal objects to be 
attained by its administration are — the proper action 
of the bowels ; the strengthening -of the stomach ; 
and, occasionally, the allaying of irritation by means 
of sedatives. 

First, then, as to the action of the bowels. 

Taking it for granted that the bowels, as is usually 
the case, are inactive or irregular^ one object will be 
to re-establish their regularity, and to induce them 
to perform their functions with proper activity. Now 
this must be done by persuasive, and not by compul- 
sory means. It ought to be the object of the prac- 
titioner to assist, or gently impel Nature, and not to 
force her with violence, and this may be effected 
with very little medicine, combined with the requisite 
attention to diet and exercise. In moving the bowels 
we must endeavour to produce a full, free, and ade- 
quate evacuation. By an adequate evacuation, I 
mean one that shall be proportionate to the quantity 
of food taken during the preceding four-and-twenty 
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hours. People labour under a great error, if they 
consider their bowels in healthy and regular action> 
when they are merely moved once a-day. This is an 
opinion almost invariably entertained by females, 
who rest perfectly satisfied with the diurnal occur- 
rence of the alvine discharge. But there are two 
very material points to be considered in this matter 
— first, the quantity, and, second, the quality of the 
discharge. 

It stands to reason, that the quantity should be in 
proportion to the food taken ; for if a person feeds 
heartily and largely, his evacuations ought to be 
more copious than those of a person who eats spar- 
ingly and delicately. I am told every day, — almost 
every hour, — ^that my patients' bowels are regular, 
that is, that they are moved regularly every day. 
But the question is, are they emptied every day ? 
Are all the fseculaa and filth, the caput mortuum of 
the last day's feeding carried off* by their natural 
channel, the bowels ? If not, the action of the ali- 
mentary canal is imperfect and insufiicient, and 
ought to be remedied. 

The comfort of those even in health depends so 
much upon this proper action of the bowels, that 
invalids ought not to consider our insisting so strictly 
upon it either tiresome or unnecessary. How, after 
what has been said about Sympathy, can digestion 
be properly performed, when the bowels contain a 
load of filth, which is probably disengaging some 
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acrid noxious gas, distending and irritating the sen- 
sitive surface of the alimentary tube ? It is, and 
always must be, a sine qu& non with the practitioner, 
to get the bowels well and properly emptied before 
he can hope to produce any salutary influence on 
the constitution of his patient. 

With persons whose bowels are habitually consti- 
pated, their proper regulation is no easy task. At- 
tention to diet and exercise will do much, and medi- 
cine, carefully administered, will perhaps do more. 
But a great deal will depend upon the patients 
themselves. It is a good plan to endeavour to excite 
nature by attempting, at a certain hour every day, 
to produce action in the bowels. I have known 
several instances where a regular action has been 
established by this and other means ; and it is cer- 
tainly worthy of attention. It is extremely improper, 
at any time, to baulk the desire of evacuating the 
bowels. I have known infinite mischief produced 
by this habit. Individuals, from motives of delicacy, 
and, occasionally, perhaps, through indolence, have 
refused to obey an inclination to relieve themselves 
in this respect ; and this has been the consequence : — 
The requisite sensibility of the bowels has been 
impaired, their muscular action suspended or weak- 
ened, and, becoming accustomed to the stimulus 
which has hitherto excited them into motion, they 
cease to obey the call, and a vast accumulation takes 
place, which, stretching and distending the intestines 
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into pouches^ serves still more to deaden their sensi- 
bility, and to oppress the whole system. 

The accumulation which sometimes takes place in 
the bowels is positively marvellous, and almost in- 
credible ; and the evils which arise from it are very 
numerous. Females » whose occupations are seden- 
tary, endure a complexity of suffering from this 
cause ; and I will mention one case, (selected from 
many,) which is fully explanatory of my assertion. 

L.A., a young lady, nineteen years of age, sent 
for me, when I found her labouring under the fol- 
lowing symptoms. She had violent head-ache; her 
tongue was thickly furred ; her limbs were cold and 
painful, and her legs were covered with large purple 
blotches. She occasionally felt sick, and she was so 
weak, as to be unable to move without great incon- 
venience, while her pulse beat only fifty strokes in the 
minute. Having attended her several times before, 
and being well acquainted with her habits, which 
were sedentary and indolent, I had prescribed some 
common aperient pills, which I had reason to know 
she had taken very regularly, and, she now told me, 
with the desired effect. Still, as there was evidently 
obstruction somewhere, I questioned her very closely 
as to the state of her stomach and bowels. Her 
answers satisfied me that there could be no extensive 
obstruction there ; and with a view of relieving the 
determination of blood to the head, of which there 
were evident symptoms, I ordered some leeches 
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to her temples, and a dose of calomel and cathartic 
extract at bed time. The next morning I found her 
much the same : the head-ache and debility conti- 
nued as bad as before; the limbs were equally cold 
and painful; but the pulse had risen nearly ten 
strokes in the minute. The pills had operated well ; 
and, upon inspecting the evacuation,* I instantly 
perceived the source of all the mischief. It wa^ 
exceedingly dark, lumpy, and offensive, which plainly 
indicated its long continuance in the bowels. I now 
followed up my evacuating plan, and after the dis- 
charge of an immense quantity of filth, the patient 
was sufficiently well in a fortnight to leave town for 
the country, where she soon perfectly recovered : 
and, by paying very particular attention to her 
bowels, she has remained peifectly well ever since. 

I should observe that a loose or purging evacuation 
is no proof that the bowels are emptied. In certain 
parts of the alimentary canal are situated semi-cir- 
cular valves, which, like a half moon, are broadest 
at the centre. If there be much mucus " secreted'* 
by the bowels, it serves to agglutinate the foeces, and 
they become adherent to these valves. If the bowels 

* The inspection, of the alvine evacuation is not, perhaps, a 
very pleasant thing, either for the practitioner or the patient; but 
it should never be omitted in those cases which are at all doubt- 
ful, or which depend upon an affection of the stomach and 
bowels. It is a much better and clearer guide than feeling the 
pulse, looking at the tongue, or any other mode usually practised 
for ascertaining the cause and condition of disease. 
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be excited by certain purgative medicines, their inner 
membrane or lining will give out a vast quantity of 
mucus and, perhaps, of other fluid ; and this washes 
over the indurated filth in the valves, and is dis- 
charged with, occasionally, some of the solid matter 
partially dissolved in it. This will explain why 
diarrhoea, or looseness of the bowels, occurs from a 
constipated state of those parts. The indurated 
matter, sticking to different parts of the canal, stimu- 
lates its inner surface to secrete mucus, just as dust 
in the eye stimulates that organ to secrete tears, and 
irritation thus produced excites them into action, so 
that a purging is caused. We shall presently see 
what is the best plan to adopt to produce a free and 
adequate action of the bowels. I have previously, 
however, to explain the other requisite point to be 
considered on this subject, namely, the quality of 
the alvine evacuations. 

This quality is regulated by the colour and con- 
sistence of- the discharge ; both of which, but parti- 
cularly the first, are dependent upon a healthy secre- 
tion of bile. 

It is not compatible with my plan, neither would 
it answer any useful purpose, to descant largely upon 
the uses, composition, and formation of this import- 
ant fluid : suffice it to say, that, as every one knows, 
it is produced by the liver ; that, according to some 
physiologists, it renders the digested food, or chyle, 
fit for the absorption into the mass of blood ; while, 
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according to others, it has nothing to do with it : it 
serves, at all events, .as a necessary stimulus to the 
bowels, keeping up their energy and proper action ; 
it likewise, from its saponaceous qualities, diminishes 
the roughness of the foeces; and, by smoothing their 
surface, promotes their evacuation. A fluid so im- 
portant ought to be well prepared, and furnished in 
proper quantity : and as there is no other fluideither 
in the stomach or bowels, excepting in some particular 
diseases, which can impart any colour to the foeces, 
we are generally enabled, by inspection, to ascertain 
the state of the biliary secretion. If it be deficient, 
the stools are more or less colourless ; and in children, 
whose diet is chiefly milk, they will be nearly white: 
the same deficiency also occui*s in some cases of 
Diarrhoea. It has been said, that the decomposi- 
tion of aliment in a disordered stomach, as well as 
its passage through the bowels, the secretions of 
which are irritated, will impart to foeces an unhealthy 
colour. This may be the cause to a certain extent; 
but the bile is the grand agent in producing this 
characteristic. 

The colour of healthy bile is of a deep brown — so 
deep that a single drop will dye a large quantity of 
water of a bright yellow. If, therefore, it is in every 
respect, properly secreted, the foeces will have this 
deep brown appearance, and will communicate to 
water the same yellow colour as the bile itself. 
Every variation from this test will indicate a corres- 
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ponding variation in the action of the liver. If the 
evacuations be paler, there is a deficiency of bile, — 
if darker, there is no deficiency, and, perhaps, no 
redundancy, but a b^d and an unhealthy supply ; 
and according to the degree of colour will be the 
degree of imperfection. 

The bile seems to have a great influence on the 
discharges of the bowels ; for it regulates their con- 
sistency as well as their colour. The consistency of 
a healthy evacuation should be, neither too hard nor 
too soft, but smooth and homogeneous. Gelatinous, 
mucous, and ragged excretions, occasionally tinged 
with blood, denote the existence of irritation, while 
those of a pasty consistence are indicative of inac- 
tivity or torpidity of the bowels. A good deal of 
information might, probably, be gathered from 
attending to the relative degrees of the weight of 
the foeces; but as I have never attempted this 
mode of investigation, I am not calculated to speak 
decidedly on this subject. 

Having explained the mode in which the bowels 
may become deranged, I have now to point out the 
best medical means of rectifying such derangement. 
Conforming strictly to the rule, that we ought gently 
to assist the operations of Nature, and not violently 
to force them, my object in administering purgative 
medicines, is to use those which are mild in their 
effect, and which will completely empty the bowels, 
without inordinately and unnecessarily stimulating 
them. Science and art have provided us with many 
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drugs and preparations calculated^ with manage- 
menty to effect this purpose ; and although we can 
never depend upon the same operation in all cases, 
nor even at different periods of the same case, still, 
by varying and combining the different medicines, 
and by increasing or diminishing the dose, according 
to circumstances, we may generally obtain the end 
desired. 

The best time for taking aperient medicine is early 
in the morning, before any thing else has been put 
into the stomach ; and I have found a mixture com- 
posed of Infusion of Senna, Tartrate of Potass, 
Manna, and Mint water, agree with most consti- 
tutions. The following is the Formula : 

Infusion of Senna - four ounces. 

Tincture of Senna - one ounce. 

Tartrate of Potass - half an ounce. 

Manna - - - one ounce. 

Mint water - - three ounces. Mix. 

Of this, one, two, three, or four table-spoons' full 
may be taken every morning an hour or two before 
breakfast. I will not stipulate for the dose, as that 
must depend upon its effect ; and should a good and 
plentiful evacuation not be obtained in three or four 
hours by one dose, another must be taken, and so on 
till a proper discharge is produced. 

Another very good purgative is a combination of 
Tincture of Rhubarb, and Tincture of Senna, with 
a slight addition of some mild neutral salt, — for 
instance : 



^ 
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Tincture of Rhubarb - - half an ounce. 
Tincture of Senna - - half an ounce. 
Tartrate of Potass^ or of Soda - two drams. 
Water - - - « half an ounce. 

Mix. 
To be taken early in the morning. 

Such medicines as these are not so drastic or so 
irritating as the resinous gums and extracts — ^the 
ccmimon ingredients of pills ; but I do not see any 
objection to an occasional dose of Scammony and 
Aloes, if there be much torpidity of the bowels. This 
should be taken at bed-time, in the form of a pill, 
and followed in the morning by a dose of some 
aperient mixture. A better stimulant, however, is 
the old Rufiis' Pill {Pilula Aloes cum Myrrha) com- 
posed of Aloes, Myrrh, and SaflPron ; or the Com- 
pound Aloetic Pill, consisting of Aloes and Extract 
of Gentian. 

If the bowels be very irritable, and the evacuations 
loose, lumpy, and gelatinous, with urgent inclination 
to void them, oleaginous purgatives are the most 
proper — as Castor oil, with Mucilage of Gimi Arabic, 
to which maybe added a small quantity of laudanum. 
Thus, 

Castor Oil - . - one oimce. 

Mucilage of Gum Arabic • four ounces. 

Syrup - - - - one ounce. 

Laudanum - - - twenty drops. Mix. 
A fourth part to be taken every six or eight hours. 
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If the biliary secretion be defective, it must be 
regulated by small doses of Mercury : and four or five 
grains of the Blue Pill {Pilula Hydrargyri) is the 
form in which this metal is usually administered. 
With children, however, or with those whose sto- 
machs contain acid, the mercury and chalk {Hy- 
drargyrum cum Cretd) is a much more eligible com- 
pound, as the chalk neutralizes the acid, and pre- 
vents the formation of a highly deleterious substance 
— the acetate of Mercury. There is another pre- 
paration of Mercury, which, where the stomach is 
much debilitated, is more efficacious, and that is, 
Plummer's Pill, or, as it is now called, the Com- 
pound Calomel Pill. But, in ordinary cases, the 
Blue Pill * is the best, because it is the most certain, 
remedy ; and its operation must be watched, and its 
use regulated, by the appearance of the alvine dis- 
charges. With regard to these Mercurial medicines, 
when administered with the intent above mentioned, 
an occasional dose is usually sufficient. A better 
plan is, to take half the common dose every 
second night for about a fortnight; as, in this 



* It is not always easy to get this medicine so good as it ought 
to be. Its preparation is so laborious, that few druggists will 
take the pains to have it^done properly : besides, if the Conserve 
of Roses, with which the Mercury is "killed," contain any acid, 
the compound is almost poisonous. At Apothecaries' Hall, and 
at Allen's, in Plough Court, Lombard-street, it may generally be 
procured genuine and well manufactured. 
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period, a beneficial change will generally have been 
wrought. I strongly object to strong doses of Calomel 
in Nervous or Dyspeptic Disorders. Calomel is very 
valuable in the hands of a judicious practitioner: it 
becomes, however, very mischievous when adminis- 
tered indiscriminately by those who understand no- 
thing about it. In all these cases, the mildest means 
are the best ; and if we fail to coax the system into 
better health, by the due performance of its several 
functions, we must not dare to outrage Nature by 
attempting coercive measures. Again, let me repeat, 
that it is the practitioner's duty to '* assist, or gently 
impel Nature, and not to force her with violence." 

We now come to the consideration of the other 
medicinal remedies, which are used in Nervous Dis- 
orders. The old physicians and practitioners had a 
formidable catalogue of anti-nervine and anti-spas- 
modic medicines. They had Musk, and Assafoetida^ 
Valerian, Castor, Sagapenum, and Galbanum — se- 
lected, probably, on account of their strong and pecu- 
liar odour. To these were added the Narcotics, with 
Camphor, -Either, Lavender, Rosemary, Ammonia, 
with its several chemical compounds, and almost every 
stimulant article introduced into the Materia Medica. 
They imagined, I suppose, that, as the class of 
disorders which they had to combat was difficult to 
manage, they would bring into the field as numerous 
and as efficient a force as they could muster : and 
that if one medicine did no good, another might. 
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This was the empirical^ superficial, patchwork prac- 
tice of our ancestors, who, whatever might have 
been their qualifications on the score of goodness 
and simplicity, had not much to boast of on the 
score of wisdom in medical matters. 

It would be wrong to say that all these medicines 
are now discarded from the prescription book of the 
practitioner; for, undoubtedly, stimulants and opiates 
are sometimes as necessary as proper diet and purga- 
tive medicines. But it is only as adjuncts that any 
of them are used ; for not one of them can strike 
at the root of the evil, or do more than remove or 
relieve an occasional symptom. So various, ca- 
pricious, and confused, are these symptoms, that it 
is not easy to lay down any plan for their mitigation. 
Indeed, this part of the treatment ought to be left 
entirely to the practitioner; because, none but a 
judicious medical attendant is capable of using that 
discrimination and * caution which are so requisite 
in these cases. One course, however, may be ex- 
plained to the invalid, because it is harmless and 
generally useful. 

I have already mentioned, in speaking of diet, 
that about three hours after a meal, it will be neces- 
sary to take some comfortable stomachic medicine, 
in order to renovate the powers of the stomach, after 
its labour of digestion. Here we may safely pre- 
scribe the requisite dose, which may consist of 
any simple bitter, in combination, or not, ac- 
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cording to ciFCumstances. A very good draught 
is — 

Compound infusion of Gentian - 10 drams. 
Compound tincture of Gentian - 2 drams. 

Mix. 
If the stomach be very delicate^ the following 
would, perhaps, agree better ; — 

Compound infusion of orange peel - 12 drams. 
Spirit of Salvolatile ----- 10 drops. 

Mix. 
Where there is much acidity in the stomach, the 
Carbonate of Potass or of Soda, is a good adjunct, in 
doses of eight or ten grains, with twelve drams of 
either of the above mentioned infusions. The dose 
of the Alkali may be increased or diminished accord* 
ing to circumstances. 

Another very excellent draught is the following, — 
Mint, or peppermint, water - 12 drams. 
Powder of Turkey Rhubarb - 5 grains. 

Mix. 
If there be a strong objection to the Mint water, the 
same quantity of Camphor Julep may be substituted. 
If the constitution be very languid, with great 
debihty, a more cordial preparation will be neces- 
sary, as — 

Camphor Julep ----- 12 drams. 
Aromatic Confection - - - 10 grains. 
Compound spirit of -Sther - 1 dram. 

(Hoffman's anodyne liquor). Mix. 

L 
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Or, if the stomach be too irritable for cordials, 
the Sulphate of Quinine, beginning with a grain, and 
gradually increasing it to four or five, will be found 
very eflScacious. It may be combined in an ounce 
and a half of Camomile Tea, or Infusion of Roses. 

Two of any of these draughts may be taken in the 
day. The first, three or four hours after breakfast ; 
the second the same time after dinner. And by this 
arrangement, the dietetic and medicinal plan, includ- 
ing exercise, may be followed without any interference 
with each other. 

It will be observed, that in these prescriptions 
I have omitted the majority of those medicines, 
which have almost exclusively obtained the title of 
anti-nervine. I have done so, not because I think 
them useless ; but, because I think we can provide 
more cleanly and more agreeable substitutes ; and, in 
nervous cases, the practitioner will find it sometimes 
very requisite to consult, in some degree, the palate 
of his patient. When, however, there is a difficulty 
of breathing, with, or without, a dry, irritable, 
" hacking" cough, the compound Galbanum pill, 
combined with some mild opiate, is a good medicine 
at night; but as to Musk and Assafcetida, the sooner 
they are expunged from the Materia Medica the 
better.* 

♦ It is of great consequence to all invalids^ that their medicines 
should be properly prepared, and that the drugs and other ingre- 
dients of which they are composed, should be genuine. With the 
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With regard to sedatives^ or to speak more plainly, 
opiates, a great degree of judgment and caution is 
necessary : and, as there is nothing so liable to abuse 
as the practice of taking such medicines, it is more 
prudent to leave their use entirely to the practitioner. 
When once a person acquires a taste for opium- 
eating, or, what is the same thing, laudanum-drink- 
ing, it soon ripens into a habit which is extremely 
difficult to be reformed. The temporary exhilaration 
and subsequent tranquillity induced by the drug, are 
indeed fascinating and delicious : but the mischief 
which is done to the constitution is not to be 
described; and surely it is not wise to purchase 
temporary and evanescent pleasure, at the expense 
of months and years of the most exquisite and 
unmitigable suffering. 

While I am on this subject, I would refer to one 
very alarming species of nervous affection, which I 
have described under Hysteria. I allude more parti- 
cularly to those cases which occur in young females, 

majority of chemists, who buy their articles, like Peter Pindar's 
Jew, to sell again, and who can have no interest in the operation 
of their medicines, this is not always the case. Of course there 
are many houses in London where prescriptions are, in every 
sense of the term, properly prepared, as Bell's, Corbyn's, God- 
frey and Cook's, Fisher's in Conduit-street, and Butler's in 
Cheapside. There is, however, a shop at the top of Lamb's 
Conduit-street, near the Foundling, where the utmost attention 
is paid to every department of the business : I allude to Aiken 
and Dodd's. 
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in whom menstruation is not yet perfectly esta^ 
blished, and who^ from this and other causes, suffer 
very considerably from nervou& irritation. In these 
cases, fits, very alarming to the friends, and distress^ 
ing to the patient, frequently occur. These fits are 
accompanied by convulsions, which affect the whole 
body, leaving the patient much exhausted. From 
what has been said, relative to irritation of the 
brain, it will be evident that the immediate cause 
of these fits depends upon such irritation, and I 
have always experienced benefit from the application 
of leeches to the head, with the use of the warm, 
bath, and such other remedies as the nature of the 
case required. In these patients, the constitution 
well be found greatly debilitated, and its functions 
exceedingly irregular : it is necessary, therefore, that 
the strictest attention should be paid to the die^ and 
exercise, and to the general plan laid down in this 
book. The perfect renovation of the powers of the 
frame cannot be accomplished in a day ; and as has 
been well observed, we cannot wonder at the tardi- 
ness of the cure, when we consider the probable 
duration of the disorder prior to any attempt to 
correct it. Unfortunately, however, for the practi- 
tioner, this consideration forms no part of the calcu- 
lation of the patient's friends. He is called upon, 
like a wizard, to charm away a malady which has 
existed, probably, for some weeks, but which he 
must eradicate, like a conjuror, with a stroke of his 
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wand. There are no cases so tedious and so trouble- 
some as Nervous Disorders ; and none where any 
immediate or perceptible amendment is so uncommon. 
To the conscientious pmctitioner, the dissatisfaction 
and querulous impatience of anxious relatives and 
officious friends^ should appear in no more important 
light than the whistling of the wind ; although to 
every honourable and feeling mind^ nothing is so 
galling as ingratitude. But^ how often does it occur^ 
that after weeks of sedulous attendance and anxious 
solicitude^ the exertions of the medical practitioner 
are received thanklessly, and even his skill impugned, 
because the disorder has not been quickly cured ! 
This is one of the most bitter miseries attendant 
upon the practice of a profession, which has for its 
aim the highest objects — the alleviation^ namely, 
of suffering, the restoration of health, and even the 
salvation of life ! 

One more consideration connected with this part 
of my subject, is the benefits to be derived from 
drinking mineral waters. Of their utility I have no 
doubt; but this does not, I suspect, depend upon 
their mineral properties. In the first place, the 
purgative waters, as at Cheltenham, contain, .in a 
small quantity, so little of a purgative quality, as 
to be scarcely perceptible, even by the most delicate 
test. But, then, people take them in sufficient 
quantities to empty their bowels, and so a positive 
good is eflfected. Again, patients who frequent these 
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places get up early^ are out a great deal in the open 
air, and have their minds constantly occupied with 
some agreeable subject. It is in this, in fact, that 
the miraculous virtues of Cheltenham, Harrowgate, 
Buxton, Leamington, Bath, and every other "water- 
ing place" consist; and as a benefit is obtained, it 
is of no great consequence how. Therefore, are 
mineral waters to be recommended. 

I now come to the last division of my curative 
plan; that, namely, which refers to the adminis- 
tering "to a mind diseased.*' And here I must 
confess, that I feel fully aware of the diflOiculties 
which are opposed to success in this respect. With 
the body, every organ, and every function of which 
organ, are familiar to us, we know in most instances 
how to deal ; but with the mind — ^the ever-change- 
able, illimitable, ever-acting, susceptible mind, the 
case is widely different. " In hisce morbos," says 
Sir John Baker, " propinanda est non Galeni sed 
Socrates Medicina; non ilia e pharmacopolarum 
oflOicinis, sed-escholis sapientium haurienda.'' If the 
mental malady arises from some misfortune, the 
diflOiculties of amendment are increased ; for, what- 
ever may be devised to divert the patient's attention, 
he still recurs, and ever will recur, to the cause of his 
sorrow. Change of scene, variety of amusement, 
the kind and cheering exertions of anxious and 
afiectionate friends, however successful they may be 
in removing the impression for the time, cannot pro- 
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duce more than a temporary respite; the very 
moment their exertions are suspended, the mind 
reverts to its gloomy and morbid reflections. There 
is much truth, as well as much beauty, in the simple 
ballad of ^' Oh ! no, we never mention her," parti- 
cularly in the lines — 

" From sport to sport they hurry me, to banish my regret, 
And when they win a smile from me, they think that I forget. 
They bid me seek in change of scene the charms that others see, 
Bui were I in a foreign land, they'd find no change in me." 

This is precisely the sentiment that every melancholy, 
person expresses; as he *' woos his sorrows to his 
aching breast." 

In most instances, patients thus circumstanced, 
are individuals of sensitive minds and warm feelings ; 
and, therefore, susceptible of favourable impressions 
from the beauties of external nature. If so, change 
of scene may be serviceable, particularly if it be 
produced by travelling through a new and beautiful 
country. Some parts of the Continent, perhaps; 
would afford greater excitement, from the more inter- 
esting novelty of the scene ; but to those, with 
whose pursuits such an excursion would be incom- 
patible, a visit to the North of England, to Scotland, 
or to Wales, might be attended with very beneficial 
results. To the lover of Nature, in her more grand 
and picturesque forms, an excursion into North 
Wales would be attended with ample gratification ; 
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and with comparatively less time, labour, and 
fatigue, than even one to the North of England.* 

In addition to this, we should endeavour to dispel 
groundless fears, and introduce hope; to disperse 
gloom and melancholy, and introduce joy; to divert, 
in fact, the patient's attention from himself, and 
produce a counter attention to some pleasing, and, 
if possible, engrossing object. This is, in truth, the 
principle which should guide our treatment ; and in 
order to effect it, we must sedulously endeavour to 
prevent the recurrence of those circumstances which, 

* No one, I think, can censure me for recommending a visit 
to my own native country, North Wales. Several very delightful 
excursions might be made through the most interesting parts of 
that beautiful country during three or four months of the summer. 
For instance, a party might proceed to Dolgelley, and there 
establish themselves at the Golden Lion, which is an excellent 
inn, till they had seen all the lions in the neighbourhood. These 
are — the mountain Cader Idris, to the very summit of which they 
might ride on horseback, the guide providing horses ; the Water 
Falls, three in number, and most beautifully situated ; the lake 
of Tal-y-llyn ; and, in the aggregate, the very fine scenery which 
every where surrounds Dolgelley. Having satiated themselves 
here, they might proceed to Barmouth, and go thence to Harlech 
and Caernarvon. From Caernarvon they might ascend Snow- 
don, and visit the Bridge over the Menai ; and having done so, 
return to Dolgelley by way of Festiniog. From Dolgelley they 
might go to Bala, and thence, through the magnificent Valley of 
Llangollen, either to Shrewsbury or Chester : having, by these 
means, traversed the most beautiful and interesting parts of North 
Wales. 
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by their association with the original cause of the 
uneasiness, may tend to revive the recollection of it. 
It is needless to enter into any lengthened discus- 
sion on this most interesting psychological subject : 
it would occupy far too great a portion of my space; 
and the treatment of a " mind diseased/' depends 
altogether so much upon circumstances, that we 
must rest satisfied in giving, as we have done, a 
general outline of the plan of treatment, leaving the 
details to be filled up by the practitioner and the 
friends of the patient. 

I have now endeavoured to point out what I con- 
ceived to be the best mode of treating Nervous Dis- 
orders generally. There are affections which I have 
not noticed, but which the practitioner will attend to, 
and which it is not needful for me to mention. 
The treatment, then, resolves itself into this : — pro- 
per attention to diet and exercise, the judicious use 
of medicine, and the regulation of the mind, accord- 
ing to our means and to the circumstances of the 
case. But no skill or effort on the part of the prac- 
titioner can prove effective, unless it be accompanied 
by the co-operation and willing perseverance of the 
patient. As the disorder is extensive in its hold on 
the system, its eradication must be the work of 
time ; and much patience is necessary on the part 
both of patient and practitioner. Still, when perse- 
verance is likely to be crowned with success — when 
a host of evils is to be vanquished by the persever- 

M 
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ance and priyations of a few weeks — who, that has 
suffered, as a nervous invalid suffers, would not 
cheerfully conform to rule, even for a longer period 
than is usually necessary? Without this confor- 
mity, no extensive benefit can be expected — ^with it, 
in most instances, perfect health may be restored, 
and, as a consequence, happiness and comfort per- 
manently re-established. 
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